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A 66-year-old National 
bank — helpful 


you are carrying on a 


whether 


great industry or running 


a household. 


First AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


NEW CATALOG 
Just Coming Out 


PLEASE ASK FOR IT 
I’'s A “Peach” 


GRAY & 
CREECH, = Inc. 


Winston-Salem North Carolina 
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William Byrd Press 
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NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


Estimates 


Cheerfully 
Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 
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forall 


School Requirements 


Economy Typewriter Paper, 8'4x11— 

70c per ream 
Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 814x11— 

60c per ream 
Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 814x13— 

70c per ream 
Drawing Paper, 9x12—Gray and Cream— 

65c per ream 

Construction Paper, 9x12 (14 colors)— 


50c per package 
100 sheets to the package (one color 
to package) 
Above prices cover carrying charges 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 
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Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Entered as second-class matter October 12, 1907, at the Postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act of March 3. 1879 
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The Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration 


By H. J. ECKENRODE, State Conservation Commission 


HE Yorktown Sesquicentennial celebration 
will be the greatest historical event ever 
held in the United States. It will be so 
In 1876, and again in 1926, 
the centennial and sesquicentennial of the Dec- 
laration of Independence were held in Philadel- 
phia. 


for obvious reasons. 


The Centennial Exposition was the first 
great exposition ever held in the United States 
and the most successful. It attracted enormous 
crowds and stimulated patriotism. The Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition, held five years ago, was 
not equally appreciated. The popular taste had 
changed in fifty years, and world’s fairs were 
no longer drawing cards. 

The Declaration of Independence was a very 


important event in history, but the famous docu- 











ment would be a dead letter now, a matter of 
ridicule, but for the victory at Yorktown. For 
five years after July 4, 1776, the fate of the 
United States hung in the balance; it was not a 
paper adopted by Congress but military victory 
that secured independence for America. 

Consequently, in celebrating Cornwallis’s sur- 
render at Yorktown, we are celebrating the real 
beginning of our nation, its natal day. The 
American nation came into existence on October 
19, 1781, rather than on July 4, 1776. This date 
should be commemorated every year as it will be 
on October 19, 1931. 

In 1881 the hundredth anniversary of the 
surrender at Yorktown was celebrated as well as 
would 


circumstances was 


permit. 


Virginia 











Surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
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emerging from the night that followed the War 
Between the States and had no money to spare 
for celebrations. The United States govern- 
ment took some interest in the event but not so 
much as if the event had occurred on Northern 
soil. A vast crowd gathered at Yorktown ; many 
ships were there from Europe as well as from 
the United States. The Uritish and Irench 
ministers made speeches; descendents of Lafay- 
ette and other chief actors of 1781 graced the 
occasion with their presence. There was a great 
parade of militia along the dusty roads. Presi- 
dent Arthur made a kindly address. 

Everything was crude. The foreign 
visitors looked with surprise at the dead 
and almost forgotten village where so 
great an historical event had taken place. 
There were no conveniences for the 
crowd. There were no means of trans 
portation other than carriages and boats. 
There were almost no hotel accommoda- 
tions. The crowd came but it endured, 
upheld by patriotism. People were half 
smothered by dust and worn out with 
walking and standing. There were no 
markers of any kind, and nobody knew 
where the surrender had occurred. Every- 
thing was left to conjecture. 

The celebration this year will be of a 
The United States 
government has already acquired much 


very different sort. 


land in the vicinity of Yorktown as the 
beginning of the Jamestown-Yorktown 
Colonial National 
the land is being prepared for the celebra- 
tion. The sanitary arrangements will be 
of the best. Accommodations will 


Monument. Already 


be provided for thousands of peo- 
ple. <A grandstand will be built 
that will hold 20,000 spectators. 
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A large space will be reserved entirely for the 
parking of the thousands of automobiles that 
will bear visitors from every section of the 
Food can be obtained in any quantity 
art of the crowd can find 


country. 
at reasonable prices. 
sleeping quarters at Yorktown; the rest will be 
taken care of at the nearby cities of Newport 
News and Norfolk. 
world why anybody who wishes to be present 
at this notable celebration should fail to attend. 


There is no reason in the 


Every possible arrangement will be made to care 
In the 
comprehensive plans now being drawn 


for the pleasure and health of visitors. 


nothing will be omitted, nothing left to 
chance. 

The celebration will cover four days, 
October 16-19, 1931, in the pleasantest and 
most healthful season of the year, when 
Virginia is at its very best. The speakers 
of the occasion will be among the most 
notable people in the world. The main 
address will be made by President Hoover 
on October 19, but some of the other 
speakers will be little less famous. They 
include General John J. Pershing. 

The military pageants will be the finest 
ever seen in America. In the surrender 
pageant 5,000 troops, clad in the 1781 uni- 
forms of England, France and America, 
will re-enact the great event of one 
hundred and fifty years ago. A massed 
hundred musicians will 
provide the music. The civic pageant 
embodying the history of Virginia will be 
even more gorgeous and entertaining, for 
it will include scores of lovely girls. 

One of the most interesting 

features will be the Colonial Fair. 

This will reproduce faithfully a 

fair such as was held by our fore- 

fathers in the days before the 

There will be races, 


band of five 


Revolution. 
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Monument at Yorktown Erected by an Act of Congress. Dedicated by President Arthur October 19, 1881 
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probably on a _ quarter-mile 
straight track, climbing the 
greasy pole and other contests. 
The hawkers and many of the 
other persons present will be in 
colonial costume to heighten the 
illusion, At night a colonial ball, 
probably the most gorgeous ever 
held in this country, will take 
place at the Chamberlin Hotel, 
Old Point Comfort. 

The grounds will be well 
marked for historical purposes, 
so that everyone may see the site 
of Washington’s and Lafayette’s 
headquarters, the redoubts taken 
by the French and Americans, 
the road along which the British 
marched to the surrender, the sur- 
render field itself. The whole cele- 
bration will be novel, entertain- 
ing and stimulating to American 
patriotism in the highest degree. 

















First Custom House in America, Yorktown. Yorktown in Colonial 


Days Ranked With New York As a Port 
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Air View of Yorktown 
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Developments at the Colonial National Monument 


By HORACE M. ALBRIGHT, Director, National Park Service 


The greatest activity in 
the eastern national park 
and monument field during 
the past six months has 
centered around the Colo- 
nial National Monument in 


Virginia. Upon the grant- 





Congressional au- 
for the establish- 


ing of 
thority 
ment of the Colonial National Monument, rep- 
resentatives of the National Park Service and 
the United States Geological Survey made in- 
tensive studies of the area as to the territory that 
should be included in the monument. Upon the 
completion of these studies and the delineation 
of the boundaries, President Hoover, on Decem- 
ber 30, 1930, signed the proclamation actually 
establishing the monument. 

Following this action of the President, Con- 
gress provided the sum of $500,000 for the 
acquisition of lands inside the delineated monu- 
ment boundaries, and another fund of $135,000 


for administration, protection, maintenance, and 
improvement of the area. Immediately a local 
administrative force was installed and at the 
present time there are about a dozen people on 
the park rolls, including engineers, landscape 
architects, and the necessary clerical and drafting 
force. The headquarters office of the monument 
has been established at Yorktown in the historic 
old Yorktown Hotel which was erected in 1725, 

A further fund of $245,800 has been made 
available from the emergency road appropriation 
for the construction of the parkway connecting 
the main portions of the Colonial National 
Monument. The National Park Service has 
welcomed the opportunity to give employment to 
the local people through its project, while at the 
same time providing an improvement that will be 
national in scope. 

Work at the monument has been divided into 
three main classes: Acquisition of land to round 
out the boundaries of the monument; plans and 
construction in preparation for the Sesquicen- 
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tennial Celebration of the sur- 
render at Yorktown, to be held 
next October, and the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial next year, 
with reference to the ultimate 
development of the entire monu- 
ment for permanent future use; 
and surveys and construction of 
the parkway connecting the three 
main areas— Yorktown, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Jamestown Island. 

Since funds for acquisition of 
lands became available, the 
Service has purchased 1,296 





acres of land in the Yorktown 
Battlefield area and in addition 
has secured options for the pur- 
chase of 402 acres more at York- 
town and 230 acres on the park- 
way between Yorktown and Williamsburg. The 
acquisitions are being pushed as fast as possible 
in order that the needed developments for the 
Sesquicentennial may be installed on time. In 
this work the co-operation of the Virginia Con- 
servation and Development Commission has 
been invaluable. 

One piece of property now in process of 
acquisition is vitally needed in connection with 
the Sesquicentennial developments, since it ap- 
parently is the only suitable property obtainable 
on which to drill an artesian well. In prepara- 
tion for the celebration a water supply sufficient 
to care for approximately 100,000 people must 
be provided. Such a supply will require a well 
drilled to a depth of perhaps 700 feet to obtain 
700 gallons a minute. It is estimated that five 
months’ working time will be needed to produce 
this water supply. 

In connection with the Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration, an unusual amount of research has been 
necessary in order to locate old Revolutionary 
battle lines, with particular reference to the loca- 
tion of the American, French, and English sol- 
diers, and also the exact sites of certain important 
events in connection with the surrender. Copies 
of interesting old maps have been furnished by 
the War Department and the Conservation and 
Development Commission of Virginia showing 














Room in Moore House in Which Articles of Agreement Were Drawn Up 


the location of many historical positions occupied 
during the siege of Yorktown and subsequent 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis. Through the aid 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
historic cannons used in 1781 have been obtained 
for the monument, and other relics are being 
located and obtained where possible. 

The National Park Service has been endeavor- 
ing to find out something relative to the size and 
kind of tent used by Washington and his troops 
during their encampment at Yorktown. Just 
recently word was received from the War De- 
partment that Washington’s marquee, the linen 
tent which was his headquarters during the first 
wecks at Valley Forge as well as at other times 
and places during the Revolution, is believed to 
be in Patriot’s Hall at Valley Forge. The Service 
is now in communication with the authorities in 
charge of this hall in an endeavor to get full 
details as to the measurements and material of 
this marquee with the possibility in mind of 
making a replica of it for use in the restored 
Washington headquarters at the Yorktown 
Sesquicentennial. 

In order that the fullest information regard- 
ing the historic phases of Yorktown, Williams- 
burg, and Jamestown Island, the main features 
of the monument, may be obtained, the National 
Park Service is planning to appoint several park 
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historians to carry on the necessary researches 
and to make the information ‘thus obtained 
readily available to visitors by means of trips 
afield, lectures and exhibits. [Examinations were 
held in March for the position of park historian, 
and at the present writing the papers are being 
rated by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion with the object of providing a list of eligibles 
from which appointments may be made. 

Among other historic sites the graves of fifty 
French soldiers who died at the Siege of York- 
town have been located in a large unpopulated 
timbered area. A space 100 feet square has been 
cleared and maintained at the grave site. The 
graves are in the center of this area, marked 
by an iris bed 12 by 30 feet in size. In the center 
of the flower bed is a white wooden cross seven 
feet tall with a small commemorative bronze 
tablet fastened to it at the intersection. The 


French graves, and the roadway leading to them, 
are being carefully maintained in connection with 
the monument work. 

In all its restoration work at Yorktown the 
National Park Service is taking 1781 as the 
logical restoration date, feeling that this is the 
ideal period from the standpoint of the visitor 
interested in the historic aspects of the area. In 
line with this, the village of Yorktown will be 
restored to the appearance it had in that summer 
150 years ago when occupied by the British. This 
refers not only to buildings but also to the land- 
scape, including the establishment of farms. 

It is therefore planned to lease out some of the 
monument lands to farmers whose cultivation of 
the land will reflect colonial conditions. To aid 
them in restoring fertility to the soil and in the 
successful growing of crops an interesting bit of 
investigation by experts of the Bureau of Soils, 
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at the request of the Park Service, is now under 
way. In preliminary discussions it has been 
stated that such crops as spinach, peanuts, to- 
bacco, and sweet potatoes would be particularly 
interesting to northern visitors, but it is also 
agreed that the growing of such specialized crops 
would undoubtedly be more expensive than the 
raising of alfalfa and other crops not requiring 
special care or cultivation. An old map has been 
located by one of our landscape architects which 
shows the fields that were under cultivation at 
about the time of the Yorktown seige and the 
plan to lay out the farms is based upon this. 

In preparing the Yorktown Sesquicentennial the 
United States Army and Navy, the United States 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission, and the 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission are all 
co-operating with the National Park Service. 

Word has just been received from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which purchased and held the 
old Moore House, that this historic building, in 
which the articles of agreement between the 
Americans and British were drawn up pre- 
liminary to the surrender, would be vacated 
April 30. It had been rented pending develop- 
ments at Yorktown. 

The National Park Service is also co-operating 
in the restoration work in Williamsburg financed 
by the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
by the detailing of a landscape engineer to this 
area. Through intensive studies over a period 
of more than two years of old records, plates, 
and drawings in widely separated regions on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as well as excavations 
of old foundations, the architects of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., the organization handling the 
work for Mr. Rockefeller, have been able to 
restore or rebuild many structures so as to appear 
as they did in colonial times. Important among 
these are the Capitol and the Governor’s Palace 
of Colonial Williamsburg and the Wren Building 
of the College of William and Mary. Many 
other interesting colonial homes and taverns also 
have been included in the restoration program. 

No detailed plans as yet have been made for 
the restoration of Jamestown Island, as it has 
been necessary to give precedence to the York- 
town and parkway developments in anticipation 
of the heavy travel next fall. It is expected that 


work on this area will be undertaken in about 
a year, and the same care in period development 
will be used in its rehabilitation as is governing 
the Yorktown and Williamsburg restorations. 

The parkway connecting the three historic 
objectives of the monument is being planned 
along highest motor highway standards. It will 
provide a pleasant drive for the seeker after 
historic lore, and one which will be free forever 
from undesirable exploitation. The incidental 
structures, such as bridges, and the roadside 
grading and planting will be designed with the 
greatest feeling for the local traditions. At 
present eight highway bridges of considerable 
size for tidal creek crossings and grade separa- 
tions are planned. In this connection a difficulty 
has arisen in that, so far as the Service has been 
able to ascertain, there are no surviving examples 
of colonial bridges in Tidewater Virginia, and it 
seems doubtful that there ever were any pre- 
tentious water crossings. However, every effort 
is being made to find some precedent or guide 
for colonial-period bridges. 

Engineers of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
which handles major highway construction for 
the National Park Service, now are on the ground 
making surveys and establishing center-lines for 
the proposed highways. As soon as this pre- 
liminary work is accomplished it is proposed to 
proceed with actual road construction. 

As often as practicable the parkway will open 
on vistas of the historic James and York Rivers, 
two important lanes of communication in colonial 
times. 

When all the rehabilitation and construction 
work planned for the Colonial National Monu- 
ment by the Federal Government, through the 
National Park Service, has been completed, the 
visitor to this area may well be able to imagine 
himself transported back a century and a half 
ago, to the days when the Atlantic Seaboard 
Colonies were laying the foundations of the 
great country we have today. It will be a 
national shrine that not only will stir the patri- 
otism of present-day Americans but also will give 
them a deeper understanding of the difficulties 
that beset our forefathers in their gigantic task 
of conquering the wilderness through sheer 
courage and initiative. 
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The Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
THE GENERAL PLAN AND PROGRAM 
By BEATRICE MAYER 





HE spirit of Colonial times will walk 
abroad in October when a celebration of 
gargantuan proportions will be held at 
Yorktown, marking the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Surrender of Cornwallis. 
No more lovely setting could be found than 
this historic hamlet, situated on the gentle slope, 


overlooking York River, where Time and Tide 
seem to have “waited” — bequeathing eternal 
peace and old-world charm to her every stick 
and stone. 

And here, amid mansions that date back to the 
seventeenth century, ’mid lovely old gardens and 
fields of cedars and magnolias, many nations will 
join hands with America in paying tribute to 
those men who fought at Yorktown that Liberty 
and Independence might not die. 

International in scope, attracting a notable 
gathering from across the sea as well as from 
all states in the Union, the Celebration will be 
an occasion of great pageantry and thanks- 
giving. 

Descendants of Lafayette, Rochambeau, Von 
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Nelson House, headquarters of General Cornwallis during Sieze of Yorktown 
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Bruton Parish Church 


Steuben and other gallant officers, who gener- 
ously came to the aid of the Patriot Cause, have 
been tendered official invitations by the State De- 
partment and have evidenced their desire to 
attend. 

In addition to the representatives from abroad, 
the distinguished guests will include President 
Hoover and governors from many States, who 
have already accepted Governor Pollard’s invita- 
tation to be present with their military staffs. 

A four-day program, overflowing with choice 
features of pageantry, Colonial beauty and his- 
toric significance, will be presented each day 
from morn till night. 

Among the features planned is a chorus of 
30,000,000 voices, the largest chorus ever to sing 
simultaneously since the dawn of history, which 
will raise its voice throughout the length and 
breadth of the land at 2 o’clock on the afternoon 
of October 19th, the final day of the Celebration. 

The chorus will consist of school children, who 
will be led by President Hoover in singing 
“America,” assisted by a massed military band 


of 600 pieces and a choir of 1,000 voices at York- 
town. The children will stand at attention be- 
fore radio sets in their assembly halls through- 
out the country, and the Yorktown music will 
be broadcast over a nationwide hook-up. 

A one-minute period of silence, as reverent 
tribute to the American and French soldiers of 
the Revolution, will precede the singing. 

The opening day will be Colonial Day and cos- 
tumes of that era will predominate. Governor 
Pollard, of Virginia, will serve as master of cere- 
monies, with the State of Virginia acting as host 
to the assemblage. The program will include a 
Colonial ball, pageants, singing by a chorus of 
1,000 school children, music by many massed 
bands, a Colonial fair and harvest festival, Co- 
lonial dances on the green and magnificent fire- 
works display. 

In order to create an authentic setting for the 
Colonial fair and harvest festival, fifty acres 
have been set aside for the planting of old-time 
flowers and old-time crops. Tobacco, cotton and 
corn will be sown on the sacred ground where 
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Cornwallis’ sword was surrendered to Washing- 
ton, and there, too, beds of flowers will be ar- 
ranged, with narcissus, bluebells, forget-me-nots, 
sunflowers, violets and daisies all merging into 
one old-fashioned bouquet of eighteenth-century 
charm. 

With this background of flowers and crops, 
the period costumes of the participants in the 
Colonial fairs, harvest festivals and dances on 
the green will seem both natural and fitting as 
a page from the past is turned up for public 
perusal. 

Lending further enchantment to the scene will 
be the host of tents encircling the verdant field 
where the members of historic military legions 
will be encamped. Stretching out in an undulat- 
ing white line, more than one thousand tents will 
blend into a picture of the thrilling days of 1781 
when Washington and Rochambeau with the al- 
lied force encircled the “beleaguered British.” 

And when the refrains of old-time melodies 
float in the evening breeze of Yorktown, charm- 
ing portent will be attached to that lovely song, 
“Camping tonight—camping tonight—camping 
on the old tentground .. .” 

On Colonial Day also the Virginia State Com- 
mission will dedicate a monument to Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the National Park Service will dedi- 
cate the Colonial National Monument, which em- 
braces Yorktown and parts of Williamsburg and 
Jamestown Island. 

“Revolutionary Day” will be observed on Oc- 
tober 17, and descendants of foreign officers who 
fought at Yorktown will be presented. General 
John J. Pershing will speak and be present at the 
military review in which every arm of the United 
States army service and historic military organi- 
zations will participate. In the afternoon an 
elaborate military pageant will be given, in 
which the participants will be attired in the cos- 
tumes of ’76, and fifes and bugles used at the 
Siege of Yorktown will again see service. 
Through the medium of brilliantly executed fire- 
works many salient battles of the Revolution will 
be re-enacted over the York River. 

Sunday, October 18, will be known as “God 


and Nation” day, and services in keeping with 
the Sabbath will be held. 


services, singing by a large chorus, sacred con- 


There will be religious 


certs by many bands, bus sight-seeing tours to 
historic points and other features. ‘The Frigate 
Constitution and American and French battle- 
ships, at anchor in the York River, will hold 
“open house.” 

October 19 will be “Anniversary Day” and 
President Hoover will be the chief speaker of 
the occasion. Elaborate naval maneuvers in 
which all foreign battleships will join the Amer- 
ican sea dogs will be a feature of the afternoon, 
while pageants, Colonial exhibits and fairs, and 
fireworks will add color and interest to the clos- 
ing day of the Celebration. 

A few days preceding the opening of the 
Celebration, the tramp of soldiers, all attired in 
uniforms similar to those worn by their fore- 
fathers in the Revolutionary War, will be heard 
from modern Broadway to Yorktown with its 
This new Con- 


tinental Army will be gathered from historic 


eighteenth-century atmosphere. 


military organizations whose history dates back 
to Revolutionary War days. It will follow, as 
far as possible, the trek of General Washington 
from New York to Yorktown in those dark days 
of 1781. 


Trenton, 


The troops will parade in New York, 
\Vashington 
and Richmond, being conveyed from city to city 


Philadelphia, Laltimore, 


by train or bus. The march will end in old 
Yorktown October 19, when the soldiers pass in 
review before President Hoover and other dis- 
tinguished guests. 

The now obliterated trenches and _ redoubts 
soon will be restored by the government and a 
sham battle will be held that visitors may 
visualize the events of the memorable Siege of 
Yorktown. 

The field on which the formal surrender took 
place has been cleared, ploughed and seeded, s0 
as to offer a velvety green sward as the setting 
for the festivities; grandstands to seat 20,000 
visitors will be constructed; tent cities will be 
erected for the accommodation of tourists who 
wish to encamp on the celebration grounds and 
concession grounds including dining halls and 
parking space for 40,000 cars will be provided. 

To prevent congestion, the Virginia State 
Highway Department is building thirteen miles 
of new roads leading to the main highways. 


(Continued on Page 405) 
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Lafayette’s Last Visit to America 


He was the central figure at the celebration, on October 19, 1824, of the forty-third anniversary 
of the Surrender at Yorktown 


By L. R. DINGUS, Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 


HE celebration of the Sesquicentennial of 

the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 

next October will be the occasion of reviv- 
ing memories and bringing again to the nation a 
full consciousness of those momentous events 
that decided the 
fate of a new 
civilization on the 
western continent. 
General Lafayette 
was in command 
of the American 
troops in Virginia 
opposing Corn- 
wallisss march 
from the 
1780 
sub- 


north 
Carolinas in 
and of the 
sequent operations 
the summer. of 
1781 which _ re- 
sulted in the final 
capitulation of the 
Army to 
the American 


British 


forces under Gen- 
eral Washington at 
Yorktown October 
19, 1781. 
Lafayette did not 
return to France 
Revolu- 
tion until the late 
autumn of 1784 and did not come to America 
again until Congress tendered him an invitation 
His arrival in 


after the 


Mayor GeNeRAL MArQuIS DE LAFAYETTE 


to be the nation’s guest in 1824. 
New York harbor in August, 1824, was the be- 
ginning of a round of ovations through a period 
of more than a year and extending along the 
Atlantic coast from Maine to Florida. He even 
made a trip to the then remote pioneer regions 
in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, including 





New Orleans, Natchez, St. Louis, Louisville and 
Lexington, Kentucky, and Cincinnati. Forty 
years before, General Lafayette had commanded 
American regiments in battles over most of the 
territory he was now visiting. At every place 
he visited he was 
entertained and 
feted at receptions 
and banquets 
where speeches 
were made by cele- 
brated Americans 
and _Lafayette’s 
comrades, reciting 
many of the strik- 
ing scenes and 
events in his mili- 
tary activities dur- 
ing the Revolu- 
tionary War. In 
New York, he was 
feted for four days 
with _ receptions, 
banquets, speeches 
and visits to 
schools, 
libraries and other 
institutions. In 


museums, 


3oston and New 
England, there was 
a series of recep- 
tions and a visit to 
his old _ friend, 
John Adams, who was then in his eighty-ninth 
year. Parading militia presented him swords at 
many places. In New Jersey, he visited Prince- 
ton College and the battlefields on which he took 
part, and also called to see the ex-king of Spain, 
Joseph Bonaparte, then residing in exile in New 
Jersey. At Philadelphia, newspapers of that day 
stated that there were present to honor the great 
French hero 140,000 visitors. Many of Lafay- 
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ette’s comrades in Revolutionary battles of this 
region greeted their leader. At Baltimore, there 
were five days and nights of an endless round of 
banquets and ceremonies. At Washington, he re- 
ceived the embrace of President Monroe. La- 
fayette’s secretary, Levasseur, made the follow- 
ing entry in his diary: “The party was a half 
hour in the limits of the city without finding a 
single habitation. The plan of the city of Wash- 
ington is so gigantic that it will require a century 
for its completion. It is only built up in the inter- 
val which separates the President’s house from 
the Capitol. The population is 13,000. In some 
parts it is a quarter of an hour from one dwelling 
to another and on the way one often sees a plow 
tracing a furrow, which will probably bear har- 
vest another half century instead of buildings.” 
Leaving Washington, Lafayette and his party 
went by boat to Yorktown to be present on 
October 19 at an elaborately planned celebration 
of the surrender of Cornwallis. This was the 
first 
which marked the beginning of a new nation in 
The one hundredth anniversary of 


celebration commemorating the victory 
America. 
this notable event was celebrated October 19, 
1881, at Yorktown, at which time the present 
United States monument was unveiled by Presi- 
dent Arthur, in the presence of a large crowd of 
visitors, among which were representatives from 
France and other foreign countries. This year 
there will take place a most elaborate celebration 
of the Sesquicentennial of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. The entire nation will participate. 

At Yorktown, Lafayette and his party were 
received by the Governor of Virginia, Chief 
Justice of the United States, John Marshall, and 
numerous army officers, and they were con- 
ducted to headquarters in the Nelson House, 
which had been occupied by General Cornwallis 
during the siege. In the course of the series of 
laudatory addresses made to him, a,dramatic in- 
cident occurred, characteristic and worthy of 
remembrance. In the midst of a speech by 
Colonel Fielding Lewis of Virginia, attired as a 
Virginia mountaineer, a wreath was placed on 
Lafayette’s head accompanied by thunderous 
applause. Removing this, as the applause died 


out and the speech ended, Lafayette arose and 


pointing to an old Revolutionary comrade said, 
“Take it, this wreath belongs to you also. Pre- 
serve it as a deposit for which we must account 
to our Then around 
through the audience he called by name four or 
five old veterans there present who had fought 
by his side. That night at the close of the ban- 
quet as the servants were putting away the food 
in the basement of the old house, one of them 


looking 


_ oe 
comrades. 


stumbled over an unopened chest. When opened, 
it proved to be filled with candles, a part of the 
stores of General Cornwallis which had hitherto 
escaped notice. These were brought up and used 
for lighting at a great ball arranged in Lafayette’s 
honor. It was here that General Lafayette re- 
lated a little incident in connection with Corn- 
wallis’s surrender that has been often since told. 
As General Cornwallis felt too sick (7?) that 
morning to hand over his sword in person, he 
remained in his room, delegating this duty to 
General O’Hara. As the latter was giving it over 
to the French General, Rochambeau, at the 
tensest moment General Lafayette whispered to 
his light infantry to start up the tune “Yankee 
Doodle,” composed originally by the English in 
derision of the revolting colonists. 

At the close of this anniversary celebration, 
Lafayette made a hasty visit to Williamsburg 
and Norfolk, passing Jamestown by boat up the 
James River to Richmond, where all business 
was suspended to receive him. Among other 
organizations, he was met by a body of forty old 
veterans who had fought under his command. 
He amazed these by calling many of them by 
From Richmond Lafayette and his party 
visited Petersburg. As a comment on the roads 
of a century ago, the records say that it took six 
hours to negotiate the twenty four miles to Pe- 
tersburg. Returning to Richmond, he now started 
across the country to Charlottesville to visit his 
time honored friend, the patriot “Sage of Monti- 
cello,” then in his eighty-first year and too feeble 
physically to venture far away from his home. 
Before leaving Monticello, Lafayette attended a 
banquet in his honor in Charlottesville at which, 
besides distinguished citizens of the town and 


name. 


professors from the new university now ready 
to open its doors, ex-presidents Jefferson and 


Madison were present, the latter giving as 4 
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toast, “To Liberty with Virtue for the Guest and 
Gratitude for the Feast.” 

On taking leave of Jefferson, Lafayette spent 
four days with James Madison at his magnificent 
estate, Montpelier, leaving November the nine- 
teenth for Fredericksburg by way of Orange 
Courthouse. On the way, riding along a country 
road, the party came in sight of a huge crowd 
surrounding an elaborately erected archway 
across the road, with girls strewing flowers. This 
was the exact spot where General Lafayette dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War opened a way for a 
rapid movement cutting off General Cornwallis’s 
advance to capture war supplies in Albemarle 
county collected and intended for the American 
forces. 

At all these festivities Lafayette responded in 
fashion, giving the credit for 
victories to his faithful comrades in arms. At 


characteristic 


the gift of a sword he said, “It is with pleasure 
and gratitude that I receive this precious present 
from a corps of citizen soldiers, each of whom 
knows that steel was given to men to defend 
liberty where it exists and to gain it when it has 
been destroyed by privileged 
usurpers.” In Baltimore, replying to a laudatory 
speech in the presence of many of the old vet- 
erans, he said, “My plans and orders would have 
been useless if my troops had not been freemen. 


crowned and 


Cease then, fellow citizens, to thank one exclu- 
sively. You cannot wish that a_ republican 
should appropriate to himself a victory common 
to all.” After Congress had voted Lafayette a 
gift of $200,000 and 24,000 acres of the richest 
lands, the twenty six members of Congress who 
had voted against the bill came to him with 
apologies explaining why they had opposed the 
measure. He replied, “Well, I can assure you 
that if I had had the honor of being your col- 
league there would have been twenty seven votes 
against it not only because I partake of the senti- 
ments which determined your votes but also be- 
cause I think the American nation has done too 
much for me.” 

During this visit as the nation’s guest, La- 
fayette always saluted his audience in America 
with the phrase: “My fellow citizens.” In 1784, 
in company with General George Washington, 
he visited Annapolis, Maryland, while the legis- 


lature was in session. In a generous outburst 
of enthusiasm the legislature passed an act de- 
claring Lafayette and his male descendants 
American citizens forever. Ata later date, 1787, 
when the constitution of the United States was 
ratified no question was raised as to the validity 
of this act and it was understood that all citizens 
of the several States became the citizens of the 
United States. So there was nothing incon- 
gruous inthe salutation. 

Lafayette’s genuine and sincere interest in the 
principle of liberty, as it expressed itself in the 
government of the United States, may be better 
understood by his rather grotesque desire to be 
buried in American soil. He had shipped to his 
home in France barrels of American soil so that 
at his death his remains might rest in American 
soil in the little cemetery of Picpus in Vincennes, 
a suburb of Paris. His more recent biographer, 
3aron De Thiebault, makes this comment upon 
the idea, “What a bizarre idea this was for a 
man to remain in France and yet choose to be 
interred in the soil of America!” 





THE YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL 
(Continued from Page 402) 

In addition, the Federal Government will build 

roads to the Moore House, where the Articles of 

Agreement were drawn up, and to various other 

historic landmarks in and around Yorktown. 

Through the medium of three organizations, 
the United States Sesquicentennial Commission, 
the Virginia Yorktown Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission and the Yorktown Sesquicentennial As- 
sociation, plans for the celebration are being 
consummated. It is thought that the celebration 
will approximate a cost of $600,000 of which 
Congress has authorized an appropriation of 
$200,000 and the State of Virginia, $25,000. A 
campaign is now in progress in the Old 
Dominion to raise $100,000, and it is hoped to 
obtain the remaining amount in other sections of 
the country. 

Designed to be the most elaborate of its kind 
ever presented in this country, the Yorktown 
Sesquicentennial promises to be the outstanding 
event of 1931—historically, intellectually and 
pictorially, issuing its clarion call to the world at 


”? 


large—‘Come to Yorktown! 
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The Restoration of Williamsburg 


By C. J. HEATWOLE 


America has now come 
to such an age that the 
people are taking greater 
interest in the memories 
and things of the past. 
We now know that, like 
-urope, we have a his- 
tory that is worth re- 
creating. Virginia, per- 
haps, is richer than any 
of the original 
commonwealths in inter- 


other 





esting and _ romantic 
memories of the past that appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the American people. Many historic 
places and old churches in Virginia already have 
been restored to their original Colonial design, 
and increasingly the mansions of the Colonial 
period have been and are being rehabilitated and 
brought to their former architectural and land- 
scape beauty. All this has inspired historians 
and people generally to the task of restoring a 
whole living city to its bygone Colonial splendor. 


Such a dream is now in process of actual realiza- 
tion for old Williamsburg in old Virginia. 

The story of the restoration of Williamsburg 
when first announced some time ago sounded 
like a fairy tale or a fascinating romance but 
quietly and surely the work has progressed 
through the past two or three years with three- 
fourths of the work of restoration now an ac- 
complished fact, involving the expenditure of 
several million dollars. It will require several 
more years to complete the gigantic project. The 
Rev. William A. R. Goodwin, of Williamsburg, 
who originated the plan and secured the financial 
backing, is in charge of the restoration. 

Williamsburg of all places in America is best 
suited to the carrying out of such a significant 
project. It had through a period of three hundred 
years retained much of its Colonial flavor, It was 
the Colonial seat of the Royal Governor and the 
capital of one of the oldest of the original com- 
monwealths. It was the birthplace of American 
liberty and the center of the political atmosphere 


in which a nation was born. It was the home of 
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George Wythe House, Williamsburg 


many of the great men who launched the ship of 


state which now commands two oceans and 
stands without a peer among the modern nations 
It has through the centuries re- 
mained a small city, the entire permanent popu- 


of the earth. 


lation never being over two thousand. It has 
stood still for over two centuries and many of 
the ancient buildings were still standing, some of 
which however in a dilapidated condition, when 
the restoration work was begun. The main 
street of the town, the original charter says, shall 
forever be named the Duke of Gloucester Street. 
This thoroughfare is seven-eighths of a mile 
long, butting at the west end into the buildings 
and grounds of the ancient College of William 
and Mary and at the east end into the old Capi- 
tol grounds. It is said that Pennsylvania Avenue 
in the city of Washington was patterned after 
this street. This wide double track street has 
felt the weight of coaches and six (with milk 
white horses and military escort in scarlet for his 
Majesty’s Governor), chariots and chaises of the 


gentry, the council, and the planters, and has 
been trodden, horse and foot, by Washington, 
Jefferson, Monroe, John Marshall, Patrick 
Henry, the Randolphs, the Lees, George Wythe, 
George Mason, Rochambeau and Lafayette dur- 
ing the siege of Yorktown, and by Benjamin 
Franklin to receive the honorary M. A. degree 
from the College of William and Mary. During 
the reign of the Colonial Governor Spottswood, 
old Williamsburg was gay with regal trappings 
at assemblies, balls, and birth nights. An observer 
savs of the life in Williamsburg at this time, 
“They (the people) live in the same neat manner 
and dress after the same modes and behave 
themselves exactly as the gentry in London.” 
The work of restoring a whole town to its 
Colonial appearance is a gigantic enterprise. It 
involves the entire reconstruction of a few of the 
The old State Capitol 
will be rebuilt on the old foundation and upon 


main historic buildings. 


the same architectural lines. Likewise, the 


Governor’s Palace and the first theater in 


ebtieiieees 2a 2. = 
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America will be reconstructed in exactly their 
Colonial form. The famous Raleigh Tavern is 
one of the notable buildings already rebuilt. 
Other historic buildings are being repaired and 
restored to their original design. Some sixty or 
seventy houses authentically of the Colonial 
period have been and are now being restored. 
The .original Market Square about midway on 
the Duke of Gloucester Street will be restored 
and will contain only the old octagonal Powder 
Horn and the little red brick Courthouse with its 
portico and cupola. This Square with the rows 
of Colonial houses on the north and south and 
these two interesting buildings within will be pre- 
served. On the north a row of charming old 
wooden residences on Nicholson Street, includ- 
ing the Tucker House and the Peachy House, 
the latter designated as the headquarters of Ro- 
chambeau during the siege of Yorktown have 
been restored. On the northeast corner of Mar- 
ket Square stands the dignified Colonial brick 
house known as “the Paradise House’ where 
lived the celebrated beautiful character, “Ma- 
dame Paradise,” who, tradition says, attended 
3ruton Church with a flunkey bearing her 
chapeau on a tray so that the parishoners might 
not miss admiring her elaborate coiffure. On 
Francis Street there are some good examples of 
hiproof type of mansions both of brick and wood. 
Here is the residence long designated as the 
Peyton Randolph House, the residence of a son 
of Sir John Randolph, father of Peyton Ran- 
dolph, who at one time was a strong pillar of 
Williamsburg society. Peyton Randolph, it will 
be remembered, was the president of the first and 
second Continental Congresses. Other houses in 
this area, notably the Galt House and Bassett 
Hall, have all been restored. 

In front of the Capitol grounds stands an old 
brick building which was the office of the clerk 
of the Colony. Not far off, across Nicholson 
Street, still stands in dilapidated condition the 
Old Colonial prison coeval with the original 
Capitol building. Here were confined the blood- 
thirsty pirates captured with Blackbeard, and 
here also were confined General Hamilton and 
Major Hay, whom George Rogers Clarke took 
as prisoners of war at the fall of Vincennes in 


1779 and sent to Williamsburg as captives for 
incarceration. 

One of the features of the restoration plan is 
the repair and restoration of the original College 
buildings bringing them as nearly as possible to 
the design of the original Sir Christopher Wrenn 
plans for the three buildings erected in 1692. 
Nothing will be spared to make the restoration of 
these historic buildings complete and absolutely 
fireproof. 

The program of the restoration project will 
have gone forward sufficiently by the time of the 
Sesquicentennial next October to present to the 
thousands of visitors a good idea of how the old 
capital city of Williamsburg appeared several 
hundred years ago when the foundations of the 
greatest nation in the Western Hemisphere were 
being laid. 

After the restoration work at Williamsburg 
had gotten under way, a movement was started 
by the chairman of the Virginia Commission on 
Conservation and Development to create a Na- 
tional Park including the Jamestown-Williams- 
burg-Yorktown area. This soon resulted in an 
act by the Congress of the United States, known 
as the Crampton Bill, which sets aside James- 
town Island and the Yorktown battlefield as a 
“Colonial National Monument” and will be pre- 
served for posterity by the Federal Government. 
The act carried an appropriation with which to 
purchase 1,537 acres of land on Jamestown 
Island and 2,500 acres in the Yorktown area and 
a sufficient acreage for a grand boulevard from 
Jamestown to Yorktown, a distance of about 
twenty miles, through Williamsburg, connecting 
the three most historic spots in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The work of carrying out these two stupen- 
dous projects, the restoration of Williamsburg and 
the development of the National Colonial Monu- 
ment, will probably require some years to com- 
plete and will involve the expenditure of vast 
sums of money, but when the plans for the area 
are brought to final completion it will be a na- 
tional shrine and a Mecca for the present and 
future generations of America. Thousands of peo- 
ple will make pilgrimages yearly to this museum 
of political history and thus keep fresh in memory 
the places and scenes connected with the birth of 


a great nation on the American continent. 
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The George Washington Bicentennial 


By JAMES HAY, Jr. 


CCORDING to the plans now being com- 

pleted by the George Washington Bicen- 

tennial Commission, the celebration next 
year of the two hundredth birthday anniversary 
of the Father or His Country will bring color, 
pageantry and music to every community in the 
United States. 

Through this combination of solemn ceremony 
and joyous festivity the figure of Washington 
will move as he did in life. Every school in 
America is to display his picture and echo to the 
teachings of his career. Every home that housed 
him, every building in which he spent but a single 
night, is to be marked and decorated. The 
streets of every city and village will be aflutter 
with flags and bunting. In pulpits, from plat- 
forms and in open air meetings speakers will tell 
the story of Washington’s achievements. 

The battlefields he lost and won are to resound 
The trails he blazed and 
traversed will be mapped and 
Great bridges, buildings and en- 


again to martial music. 
the roads he 


marked anew. 


gineering projects will be named in his honor. 
By radio, in magazines and newspapers, in fact 
through every possible channel of publicity, the 
American people will be reminded of the prin- 
ciples, ideals and triumphs of America’s greatest 
citizen. 

Nor is the observance of the Bicentennial to 
be limited to the confines of the United States. 
Diplomats stationed in Washington have un- 
officially advised the Commission, whose offices 
are in the national capital, that foreign countries 
the world over will participate in the com- 
memoration. 

The George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, created by a special act of Congress 
in 1926, is financed entirely by the national 
treasury. The Bicentennial was provided for in 
order to give the people a more intimate and 
vivid knowledge of the first President of the 
republic and thus inspire their patriotism and 
increase their love of country. 
chairman is 


The Commission’s President 














Libya 








Mount Vernon in Colonial Times 
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Christ Church, Alexandria, Where Washington 
W orshiped 150 Years Ago 


Hoover. Its membership includes the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, eight members of 
Congress and eight eminent men and women ap- 
pointed by the President to represent the different 
sections of the country. 

This federal body will not stage any celebra- 
tion of the Bicentennial. Its duty is to see that 
the observance is undertaken and carried out by 
the foreign countries of the earth and the States 
and towns in America. 

In order to accomplish this, it has divided its 
work into three sections: first, arousing public 
interest in the Bicentennial; second, formulating 
and giving to the public detailed plans for its 
success; and third, collecting and disseminating 
as much information as possible about George 
Washington. 

It has announced that the observance will con- 
tinue through more than nine months, beginning 
with the birthday anniversary, February 22, 
1932, and lasting until the following Thanks- 
giving Day. This does not mean that the cele- 
bration is anywhere to be prolonged through 
every day of the nine months. It does mean that 
each American community will select within the 
stated period a number of appropriate and 
patriotic dates on which it will hold its exercises. 

Special emphasis is placed by the Commission 
on the fact that, since it is not putting on a 
mammoth celebration to attract the public to one 





Monument at Fredericksburg to Mary Ball, 
Mother of George Washington 


central place, the success of the commemoration 
will depend upon the enthusiasm with which the 
people of each community undertake and carry 
the plans for their ceremonies and 
In a word, the Commission is taking 


through 
festivities. 
the celebration to the people, asking each com- 
munity to do its full share in the observance, 
and thus in a very real sense covering the entire 
United States. 

The federal body is, however, doing certain 
things which will make it easy for the States, 
cities and villages to work out their plans and to 
do it with a fuller appreciation and a more de- 
tailed knowledge of Washington than they ever 
had before. 

Under the editorship of the eminent Harvard 
historian, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, it has issued 
a series of sixteen pamphlets, each dealing with 
a phase of Washington’s character or career of 
surroundings. The pamphlets, which will soon 
be combined in book form under the title of 
“Honor to Washington,” are available to any- 
body who applies for them to the Commission 
in the Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission has employed a staff of able 
dramatists to write plays, playlets and pageants, 
copies of which will be furnished free of charge 
to any organization or community planning to 
observe the Bicentennial. Each of the plays and 
pageants deals with some dramatic incident of 
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chapter in Washington’s career. Some are for 
performance by adults, some by children, and still 
They vary 
in length from fifteen minutes to a whole even- 
ing’s performance of two hours and a half. 

Any municipality or organization which has 
not formed a definite idea of what incident it 
wishes to portray in a pageant or play would be 
wise, before reaching a decision, to write to the 


others by both adults and children. 


Commission requesting a list of the topics covered 
by the dramas. 
Other steps which 
the Commission is 
taking to stimulate 
public interest in the 
Bicentennial include: 
a definitive, memo- 
rial edition in twenty 
five volumes of the 
“Writings of Wash- 
ington,” in which 
about one-fourth of 
the material will 
hitherto 
letters 


consist of 
unpublished 
and other documents 
from the hand of the 
first President ; 

A Washington 


atlas, containing 
maps that show 

‘ ‘ Richmond. 
many of the build- 


ings with which he 
was closely associated, the roads he traveled and 
all the places he visited during his lifetime; 

A plan, in co-operation with the American Tree 
Planting Association, to have ten million ‘“Wash- 


ington Trees” planted by cities, schools, churches, 


colleges, villages and fraternal organizations. 
This work has already made_ considerable 


progress; 


The issuance each month of the ‘Bicentennial 


News” by the Alexandria, Virginia, Gazette, a 
newspaper which Washington read and which 
has flourished continuously to the present day. 
Its new monthly, filled with Washingtoniana, is 
widely circulated by the Commission ; 


Designing of a medal to be struck in com- 





Houdon’s Statue of Washington in Rotunda of Capitol at 


This is the only Statue of Washington in 
Existence for Which He Posed During His Lifetime 


memoration of the celebration; distribution vu: 
1,000,000 pictures of Washington to the coun- 
try’s schools; collection of the music that was 
played and sung in Washington’s day, and giving 
writers and students access to the truly prodi- 
gious store of Washingtoniana in the Commis- 
sion’s offices in Washington. 

In further official recognition of the celebra- 
tion, Congress has authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make all quarter-dollar coins in 

1932 official George 
Washington Memo- 

rial coins, with a 
profile portrait relief 

on one side and 
appropriate inscrip- 
tion upon the re- 
verse side. This is 
the first time that a 
memorial 
ever supplanted a 
regular issue of 
United States coins. 

To date thirty five 
States, together with 
all the territories of 
the Union and many 
of the cities and 
smaller towns, have 


coin has 





appointed their com- 
missions or commit- 
tees to co-operate 
with the federal or- 
ganization by assuming responsibility for the 
It is 


only a question of time when the remaining 


celebration in their respective territories. 


States and towns will have taken similar action. 

Some of these local commissions have notified 
Associate Director Bloom of their appointment 
of committees to consider the selection of 
permanent memorials to Washington, such as 
monuments, public buildings, parks and fountains. 

The New York State Commission, for instance, 
already has before it three suggestions for such a 
memorial, one of which it will probably select. 
They are: a monument to Washington at the en- 
trance to New York harbor, a park along the 
Palisades, and a building for Washingtoniana at 
Albany. 
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“The people will do the celebrating,” said 
Director Bloom recently. “We shall take pleas- 
ure in offering them suggestions and giving 
them information whenever they want such 
co-operation.” 

Virginia will, of course, be the Mecca for hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists during the Bicen- 
tennial period next year. They will flock to 


Mount Pohick 


Church nearby, which he designed and helped to 


Vernon, his home; to the old 


build; to Alexandria, where he transacted so 
much of his business; to Williamsburg, where 
for nearly twenty years he served as a member 
of the House of Lurgesses; to the Shenandoah 
Valley, which he helped to survey before he was 
seventeen years old; to Yorktown, where he 
crushed Cornwallis; and to Norfolk, near which 
is the Dismal Swamp, the scene of an immense 
lumbering operation, one of the business enter- 
prises undertaken by this extraordinarily versa- 
tile man. 

Just the District of 
Columbia, which he did so much to create, will 
There Washington 
laid the cornerstone of the Capitol. A part of its 


across the Potomac, 


attract its hordes of visitors. 


northwest section is old Georgetown, where he 
attended many meetings of the officers and direc- 
tors of Navigation Company, 
founded by him and served by him in the role 
of chief engineer for the purpose of building a 
canal from tidewater to the upper country. 
Although that canal was not completed, owing 
to lack of funds, Washington’s judgment of its 
commercial long since been 
vindicated by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, both of 
which, by using the route he selected, paid rich 
dividends to their stockholders. It also serves 
as a reminder that George Washington was the 
first great advocate and press agent of the 
winning of the West and the value of that terri- 
tory to the States along the seaboard. He never 
overlooked an opportunity to urge his friends, 
and to contribute his own effort and money, to 
the improvement of transportation and com- 
munication facilities between the East and the 
Ohio River country, then our extreme western 


the Potomac 


importance has 


frontier. 
The tourists who visit Virginia and the city of 
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Washington, and the masses of people who study 
Washington’s life more closely as a result of the 
3icentennial, will be amazed to find how many 
different Washington. At 
different times in his busy life he was a success- 


interests attracted 


ful surveyor, engineer, explorer, farmer, cattle 
breeder, horse and mule breeder, lumberman, 
shipping magnate, executive of large corpora- 
tions, legislator, realtor, landscape gardener, 
architect, builder, soldier, diplomat and statesman. 

Verily, in doing homage next year to George 
Washington, the civilized world will pay tribute 
to a man who was great because of the many 
things he accomplished and the distinction with 


which he succeeded in each. 





WASHINGTON’S GIFTS TO EDUCATION 
Washington was a patron of education in a 
most material way, and the encouragement he 
gave to it during his lifetime and the generous 
gifts he left at his death should be an example 
and stimulation for all American educators today, 
It will be recalled that Washington in his Fare- 
well Address recommended that the Federal gov- 
ernment establish and maintain a national univer- 
sity in the city of Washington. 
In his will he made a number of bequests for 
education as the following abstracts show: 
“Ttem.—To the trustees . .. of the Academy in 
the town of Alexandria, I give and bequeath, in 
trust, four thousand dollars, or in other words, 
twenty of the shares which I hold in the bank of 
Alexandria, towards the support of a free school, 
established at and annexed to, the said Academy. 


”? 


“Ttem.—I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the 
fifty shares which I hold in the Potomac com- 
pany ... towards the endowment of a Univer- 
sity, to be established within the limits of the dis- 
trict of Columbia, under the auspices of the gen- 
eral government, if that government should in- 
cline to extend a fostering hand toward it.” 

“Ttem.—The hundred shares which I hold in 
the James River Company, I have given and now 
confirm in perpetuity, to and for the use and 
benefit of Liberty Hail Academy, in the County 
of Rockbridge in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia.” 
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A Hawk From Cuckoo Tavern 


By LAWRENCE LEE, University of Virginia 


(Copyrighted by Lawrence Lee. Not 


Red as a blow of autumn leaves 

Came the English troopers clinking ; 

As storm they plunged to the Cuckoo’s door, 
Where Jouett had been drinking. 


3ut Jouett had heard them up the road, 
With their horses’ hoofbeats drumming; 
And “John!” he said to the taverner, 
“Those are the British coming. 


“Give me a cup of arrack punch, 
And mind what you are doing; 
For if the English come this way 
There will be trouble brewing. 


“They ride to capture Jefferson, 
Asleep at Monticello; 

And I shall go as a falling sun 
To call him from his pillow. 


“Tf they should stop in the tavern here, 
Arouse me from my stupor, 

And throw me out by the back doorway, 
And curse me like a trooper !” 


John nodded, and Jack Jouett went, 

As fast as he was able; 

And spilled the punch down his scarlet cape, 
And sprawled across the table. 


His arm slid in the melted wax 
That dribbled from the candle; 
And, near beside, an empty mug 
Lay with a dented handle. 


Upon the tavern mantelpiece 

Fat candles burned and sputtered ; 

And dull lights shone from pewter plates 
As flames rose up or fluttered. 


There Jouett lay in open view, 
Right at the small room’s center ; 
Alone, he heard John click the latch 
To let the troopers enter. 


In Tarleton strode with heavy boots, 


And men came clumping after; 
They laughed at Jouett till they shook 
The candle flames with laughter. 


They ordered John to pitch him out, 


And clear where he had muddled ; 


And, so, John lifted Jouett from 
The table where he huddled. 


The taverner blustered with him down 
The Cuckoo’s crowded floorway ; 
And, cursing loud while the troopers joked, 


Pitched Jouett from the doorway. 


to be reprinted without permission.) 


For fear the men had guessed his trick 
John’s weathered jowls went pale; 

He cleared his throat and hurried off 
To serve the troopers ale. 


Old Tarleton snorted like a bull, 
Proud with the rutting season; 
He bellowed of the heavy king, 
Of Jefferson and treason. 


His soldiers spoke of the fox they'd take ; 
And called across the table; 

While, as a hawk above the woods, 
Sped Jouett from the stable. 


The clatter shook the windowpanes, 
And drummed along the rafter ; 
It rose above the clank of cups, 
And rattled through the laughter. 


The taverner heard, and nervously 

He polished up the glasses ; 

And the troopers heard as Jouett passed 
As a summer cloudburst passes. 


“By God!” then Tarleton shouted out, 
“That man proved us short witted; 
And while we think of the eagle’s nest 
The eagle’s kin has flitted!” 


Like fire the troopers rose about, 
And swept to the pursuit; 

And Tarleton cursed Jack Jouett for 
The devil’s own recruit. 


Their saddles creaked, and they were off 
Where the moon spilled on the highway ; 
3ut Jouett was up the red hill road, 

Hid down a leafy byway. 


He heard the British blunder on, 

And moonlight marked their breeches ; 
And, as they passed, the lights were snuffed 
Along the valley reaches. 


Jouett plunged down the clayey hill; 
Crashed through a brushy hollow ; 

And took a shorter back-route road, 
Where the British would not follow. 


O, Jouett was off for Charlottesville, 

3ent forward on the leather ; 

As a hawk that travels with the wind 

Sped man and horse together. 

He felt as though the sky was but 

His riding cape uncurling; 

And all the stars seemed great white sparks 
From his horse’s hoofbeats swirling. 
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The night was full of chirping sounds, 
And Virginia’s springtide wonder ; 

And roadside frogs gave startled croaks 
As he passed them by like thunder. 


Above the hills and on ahead 
Iie saw the darkness paling; 
And westerwardly he noticed how 


The little moon was failing. 


He rode till the hills were dimly lit 
With the day that they were hiding ; 
And when the dawn flamed up in gold 
Jack Jouett still was riding. 


And, O, the morning all about 
Smelled faintly of the April, 
And the delicate green of leaves just out 


Was stirring on the maple. 


But Jouett did not notice these 
As he clattered on his mission; 
For up ahead his eyes beheld 

Another kind of vision. 


There Monticello stood in sight, 
And smoke rose blue and curly; 
And Jefferson in his great high bed 
Heard a rooster crowing early. 


And, O, to reach the great brick house, 
Call Jefferson and wake him; 

And send him riding off before 

The troops could overtake him! 


The negro gateman heard a knock, 
And wakened from his dreaming ; 
He thought he saw the devil pass 

As horse and man went streaming. 


The darkies in their quarters heard 
Hooves clacking on the gravel; 
They heard them come as swiftly as 


Storms through the mountains travel. 


O, Jouett made the final spurt 
As partridges in flurry; 

He shouted out the Jeffersons, 
And called for them to hurry. 


He saw the carriage bearing off 
The family into hiding ; 

And Jefferson on a keen bay horse 
Swing lightly to the riding. 


Then he was up a mountain top 

As the troops rode in behind him; 
He laughed that Jefferson was gone 
Where Tarleton would not find him. 


And, like a cock when the day is red; 
Although his horse was skittish, 

Jack Jouett rose and thumbed his nose 
In farewell to the British. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


NOT FOUND WANTING 

In eight colleges and universities graduates 
who earned part of their credits by correspond- 
ence study had higher average grades than those 
who earned all their credits in residence. A 
larger percentage achieved distinction in scholar- 
ship, election to Phi Beta Kappa or other honors. 
The conclusion that college students who com- 
plete home study courses are on the average 
superior to resident students is one of the find- 
ings in an exhaustive investigation conducted by 
the National University [Extension Association, 
an organization created to maintain the highest 
standards in off-campus instruction. Of its 42 
member institutions, 34 offer correspondence 
courses and 28 allow regular degree credit. The 
annual enrolment is about 50,000 students, and 
about 20,000 complete one or more courses each 
vear. Nearly every department of instruction, 
including the laboratory sciences, is represented. 

Probably the most important part of the sur- 
vey, especially in view of the adverse criticisms 
frequently made by those not familiar with 
teaching by mail, is the general agreement of 
experienced professors that correspondence in- 
struction in particular cases may be decided] 
superior to classroom instruction ; and that it 1s 
necessary as a device emphasizing individual in- 
struction, desirable as an opportunity to many 
otherwise unable to continue their higher educa- 
tion, and effective as a type of training which 
enables the student to do exceptional work after- 
wards in class. 

lifteen home study courses in economics, edu 
cation, Iénglish, government, history, mathe 
matics, psychology and sociology, carrying full 
certificate credit, are available to Virginia teach- 
ers. They are to be regarded not as a substitute 
for, but as a supplement to, resident study. A 
descriptive catalogue and sample lesson sheets 
may be obtained from the Extension Depart- 


ment, University, Virginia. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR RURAL EDUCATION 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


HE purpose of this article is to give some 
guiding principles for rural education and 
to offer some reasons why they should be 
observed in our practices as well as in our think- 
ine. In this matter of rural education I am 


afraid we think one way and act another. 


Guiding Principles for Rural Education 

1. The education of a rural child is just as im- 
portant to our general welfare as the educa- 
tion of an urban child. 

2. The education of a rural child calls for just 
as much professional training and skill on 
the part of the teacher as the education of 
an urban child. 

3. The rural teacher holding the same certifi- 
cate as her urban sister should draw the 
same salary. 

4. The purpose of rural elementary education 
is the same as the purpose of urban clemen- 
tary education, that is, to prepare the child 
for our present, rapidly changing American 
civilization. If there be a difference it 
should be a difference in content and ap- 
proach—not in purpose. 

5. The purpose of rural elementary education 
is not to hold people on the farm, or to pre- 
pare our young people to live a satisfying 
rural life, or to serve the local community, 
but to meet the needs of the growing child. 

6. The chief function of our educational sys- 
tem should be to blend rural and urban life 
into one great American civilization. 


N 


The most effective means of overcoming 

professional isolation among rural teachers 

is an intensive system of rural school super 
vision. 

8. Wherever feasible and practical, consolida- 
tion and transportation should be effected as 
rapidly as possible. 

9. Rural and urban school activities should be 


lifelike, worth while, and appealing. 


10. Kural schools can be made as efficient as 
urban schools. 

11. Rural school positions can be made as at- 
tractive to our best teachers as urban school 
positions. 

12. In Virginia 67.6% of the people are rural. 
The relative importance of rural to urban 
education is, therefore, 2 to 1. 

13. Living conditions of rural teachers must be 
made more favorable. 


Unfair Discrimination 

Principles 1, 2 and 3 are perfectly obvious, yet 
we are not living by them. We spend twice as 
much money for the education of an urban child 
as we do for the education of a rural child; yet 
we say that it is just as important to educate the 
rural child as to educate the urban child. We 
say further that it calls for just as much skill to 
educate the rural child as it does to educate the 
urban child. Do we live these beliefs? Last 
year we spent $29.12 for*the education of the 
rural child and $55.00 for the education of the 
urban child. We sent the rural child to school 
We paid 


the rural teacher an average salary of $688 and 


162 days and the urban child 180 days. 


the urban teacher an average salary of $1,427. 
These facts speak louder than words or creeds. 
Rural birth is a decided handicap, yet the indi- 
vidual has no choice in the matter. The rural 
child has to put up with inferior teaching, in- 
ferior equipment, and inadequate school terms. 


Relative Importance 

Rural education in Virginia is twice as im- 
portant as urban education when we consider 
numbers alone. In Virginia 67.6% of the people 
are rural; 32.4% are urban. The ratio is two to 
one in favor of rural education. Out of the 
724,137 children of school age in Virginia we 
enroled last year 562,956. Of these 420,810 were 
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enroled in our county schools ; 235,000 were en- 
roled in one, two and three room schools. In 
other words, half of our children are enroled in 
the strictly rural school. 

I visited a county a short time ago with an 
enrolment of 5,000, of which 4,530 were enroled 
in one, two and three-room schools. The aver- 
age school term was 140 days, the average sal- 
ary $451 and the average attendance 70%. The 
per capita cost was $20.28 in contrast with $55.00 
for cities. These conditions are pretty general 
The counties are not to 

The State is to blame. 


in our rural schools. 
blame except in part. 
Most of our counties levy the maximum rate of 
taxation for education, yet they have insufficient 
funds to run an adequate system of schools. 
What we must do is to make the equalization 
fund sufficient to run the county schools eight 
months and to pay rural teachers the same sal- 
aries we pay urban teachers when they hold the 


same grade of certificate. 


Our Problem 


Our problem is clear. It is this: How can 


The Will 
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we save the country for future generations? 
How can we make rural life appeal to our best 
citizens? How can we make rural life as promis- 
ing as urban life? How can we maintain an ade- 
quate, efficient and progressive rural civilization ? 

In 1830, the United States was just 6.7% ur- 
ban; in 1930, 56.2% urban. Between 1920 and 
1930, 4,000,000 people left the farms and moved 
into urban centers. Many of them are now re- 
gretting the move. During the same decade 
19,000,000 acres of land ceased to be cultivated ; 
76,000 farms were abandoned. In 1900, Vir- 
ginia was 81.7% rural; in 1930 she was just 
67.7% rural. 


lages, Virginia is only about 62% rural. 


When we consider towns and vil- 
The 
sad part of the matter is that the best people are 
doing the shifting. 

We can make 
hard-surface our 


How can we check the shift? 
our rural schools efficient, 
county roads, electrify our rural sections, carry 
urban conveniences to rural homes, and estab- 
lish co-operative production and co-operative 
distribution. These efforts will go a long way 
toward checking the shift. 


to Peace 


By HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, University of Louisville, Ky. 


LL of us well remember that during the 
last war we were told that there would 
never be another one. I heard one speaker, 
a federal judge, say, “We are throwing war into 
the junk-pile.”” We may doubt the truth of these 
statements and hold that the world is not quite 
willing to acknowledege that the millenium is at 
hand—to suffer all the swords to be beaten into 
plowshares and pruning hooks—but the will to 
war is waning and the will to peace is emerging. 
Let us mention four steps in the mobilization of 
the collective force of intelligence for peace. 
First, the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
More than ten years have faded down the stormy 
corridor of time since most of the civilized 
nations of the earth, war-weary, peace-hungry, 
clutched it as a way out of the stark hideousness 
of the past. Even though its strength lay in the 
direction of force, it was a long stride in the 


direction the common people everywhere were 


determined to take. From the forty two original 
member States in 1920 it has grown to include 
It has handled nine 


controversies in which war was threatened or 


today fifty four States. 
actually begun. It is grappling seriously and 
sanely with the problems of reduction of arma- 
ments and mutual guarantees of protection. 
Second, the establishment of the World Court. 
The Covenant of the League provided that the 
Council of the League should draw up plans for 
a Permanent Court of International Justice. <A 
draft scheme was produced by a committee of 
eminent jurists, including our own Elihu Root, 
and subsequently ratified by practically all the 
Although the United States 
has not as vet become a member of the Court, 


States of the world. 


three Americans have been elected as judges. 
The first was John Bassett Moore. He was 
succeeded by Charles Evans Hughes, who re- 
signed when appointed Chief Justice of the 
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United States Supreme Court. Frank Kellogg, 
formerly Secretary of State, was next chosen 
and now serves on the World Court bench. The 
creation of the Court affords nations of the world 
the machinery needed to settle their controversies 
without resort to war. During its first seven 
years, the World Court or the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, as it is technically 
known, gave sixteen advisory opinions and seven- 
teen decisions. 

Third, the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
years ago, the nations of the world “condemned 


Over two 


recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies and renounced it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations one with 
another.” ‘This pact was associated with a move- 
ment the purpose of which was to make war 
illegal and the waging of it a “public crime under 


the law of nations.” The Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
also known as the Pact of Paris, does “condemn 
recourse to war... as an instrument of national 
policy.” Moreover, the signatories agreed “that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.” 
Although the leading parties to the antiwar pact 
accepted it subject to certain interpretations de- 
signed to limit its application, the agreement 
undoubtedly registers world opinion against 
war, and is unquestionably a great advance in 
the direction humanity is determined to go. 
Fourth, the London Naval Treaty. Scarcely 
a year has elapsed since three of the great naval 
powers—Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States 


of naval armaments and two others, France and 


definitely agreed to a marked limitation 


Italy, have agreed to a naval holiday until 1936. 
The London Treaty is a natural sequence of the 
Washington Treaty where but the meager begin- 
Here the 
five leading naval powers limited the total ton- 


nings in naval limitation were made. 


nage of capital ships and aircraft carriers which 
they could maintain. They also fixed the life of 
a battleship at twenty years and provided for the 
scrapping of sixty war vessels. No agreement 


was reached on the building of cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines, except to limit the 


guns of a cruiser to eight inches and its tonnage 


to 10,000. Since these warships could be built, 
they were built and by October 1, 1928, just six 
years after the treaty was made, the five powers 
had completed or laid down 437. 

The London Naval Treaty prohibits the build- 
ing of new battleships for the next five years; it 
provides for scrapping nine; it applies to sub- 
marines in wartime the same rules of interna- 
tional law that govern surface vessels; and it 
limits the total tonnage of cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines that the three naval powers— 
the United States, Great Britain, and Japan— 
can maintain. On the whole, this treaty has 
taken a vast step in removing the ancient menace 
of a race for armaments—the sort of a race that 
forced the late world war upon a startled world. 

Of the four steps that illustrate the will to 
peace, the United States has definitely taken two. 
Our country helped make the League of Nations 
but refused to become a member of it; our coun- 
try helped make the World Court but has so far 
refused to adhere to its provisions; our country 
helped make the Kellogg-Briand Pact and ac- 
cepted it; our country helped make the London 
The World Court 
Protocols are now before the Senate for con- 


Naval Treaty and ratified it. 
sideration. The goal of world peace can never 
be reached as long as any great nation is out of 
step with those who march toward it. The at- 
titude of the United States on international prob- 
lems is of vital interest to every citizen. 

The fathers and mothers of this country are 
writing commandments for the nations as eternal 
in their foundations as those of Hebrew history— 
“Thou shalt not war;”’ “Thou shalt not. steal 


7 66 


territory ;’ “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
oil wells, nor his markets, nor his strategic 
harbors.” These same tathers and mothers de- 
mand that the United States along with the 
other nations of the world subscribe to them. 
When this demand is met, then there will be 
money for school children, roads, pubiic health, 
and irrigation ; then there will be revenue for dis- 
abled veterans of former wars and incapacitated 
workers in industry ; then there will be resources, 
hoth material and spiritual, to manacle poverty, 
ignorance, and crime. \We applaud these fathers 
and mothers who in this generation give expres- 
sion to the will to peace. 
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Conducted by FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 








THE PRINCIPAL, THE RESPONSIBLE LEADER OF THE SCHOOL 


By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 


N the May issue of the Journal the writer 

promised to continue in a future issue his 

discussion of the thesis, “The Principal, the 
Responsible Leader of the School.” The former 
article was devoted largely to a consideration of 
the elements of a sound administrative and su- 
pervisory organization. No principal can assume 
his major role, namely, the improvement of 
teaching, without such an organization. Should 
a sound organization not exist, the principal 
should devote himself first to the task of con- 
vincing school authorities of the necessity and 
economy of such an organization. 

The minimum standards of the State Board of 
Education for accredited high schools in Vir- 
ginia require that forty per cent of the principal’s 
time in school shall be devoted to supervision. 
This regulation conforms with the time allot- 
ment for supervision generally accepted in both 
theory and practice. 

Even with a sound organization at his dis- 
posal and an adequate time allotment for super- 
vision required by law, the principal will en- 
counter obstacles in the execution of his larger 
According to the March, 1928, 
Research Bulletin of the National Education As- 
sociation these obstacles are: “(1) the demands 
duties, (2) the lack of sufficient 
clerical help, (3) the hesitation on the part of 


responsibilities. 


of routine 


many principals to assume the full responsibili- 
ties of their office, and (4) the lack of knowledge 
on the part of principals as to the specific steps 
in improving their work.” 

The success or failure of a principal in his 
efforts to assume the leadership of his school 
hinges upon numbers 3 and 4. 

The Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association of March, 1931, defines super- 
vision as “the technic of improving conditions in 
which This 
definition implies that the present day principal 


more efficient learning occurs.” 


must have a complete understanding of the 
learning process and of the act of teaching. For 
successful leadership he must couple this with a 
conviction of the importance of his position and 
the courage of putting his convictions into 
action. 

Under the regulations of the State Board of 
Education, no beginning principal can secure a 
position in Virginia without the bachelor’s de- 
If his 


minimum training has not given him an adequate 


gree and two or three years’ experience. 


conception of the teaching and learning pro- 
cesses, summer sessions of our leading univer- 
sities and colleges everywhere offer ample op- 
portunities for securing such knowledge, 

The principal of a modern high school must 
understand the fundamental problems of the 
curricula. He must know not only the processes 
of learning and teaching and be able to recog- 
nize what constitutes good teaching, but he must 
also be highly competent to improve the teach- 
ing in his school. He must be able to discover 
and to analyze the needs of the pupils and to 
provide both curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to meet these needs. He must have com- 
petence in methods of research that will enable 
him to study the needs of his community in a 
scientific manner for the purpose of showing the 
community leaders the type of educational pro- 
eram needed for their community. Furthermore, 
he must possess the leadership that will enable 
him to persuade the community to accept a sound 
educational program that will meet its needs. 

A principal with ability who lacks any or all 
of the 
quickly in this direction by taking advantage of 
With 


such equipment, all hesitation on the part of the 


above equipment may train himself 


the opportunities pointed out above. 


principal to assume the full responsibility of his 
The knowledge of the 


steps necessary in making every activity of the 


office should disappear. 
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school a truly educative one will enable the prin- 
cipal to delegate matters of routine to his assist- 
ants and to convince the school authorities and 
the people of the community that adequate 
clerical help is not a wasteful extravagance but 
is a truly productive investment. 

It seems then that the steps necessary in en- 
abling the principal to assume the responsible 
leadership of the school are: 

1. A sound administrative and supervisory or- 


ganization. 
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2. At least forty per cent of the principal’s 
time devoted to the improvement of teach- 
ing and learning. 

3. Training and equipment of the principal that 
will stamp him as an educational leader in 
the community. 

4. Realization on the part of the principal that 
the success or failure of his school is de- 
pendent solely upon his leadership. 


wn 


The courageous assumption by the principal 
of the responsible leadership of his school. 


Helps for Grade Teachers 


HOW SHALL I SPEND VACATION? 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


Bird Song 


The robin sings of willow buds, 
Of snowflakes on the green; 
The bluebird sings of May flowers, 
The cracking leaves between; 
The veery has a thousand tales 
To tell to girl and boy; 
But the oriole, the oriole, 


Sings “Joy! Joy! Joy!” 


The pewee calls his little mate, 
Sweet Phoebe, gone astray; 

The warbler sings, “What fun, what fun, 
To tilt upon the spray!” 

The cuckoo has no song, but clucks, 
Like any wooden toy ; 

But the oriole, the oriole, 


Sings “Joy! Joy! Joy!” 


The grosbeak sings the rose’s birth, 
And paints her on his breast; 

The sparrow sings of speckled eggs, 
Soft brooded in the nest. 

The wood-thrush sings of peace, “Sweet peace, 
Sweet peace,” without alloy ; 

Lut the oriole, the oriole, 


’ 


Sings “Joy! Joy! Joy!’ 
—[Laura If. Richards 


From “The Forest Poetic.” 


Whether in his home in the cool deep wood, 
or perched on a telegraph wire the oriole pours 
out his story of “Joy!” Let us emulate the ori- 
ole as day by day we pass the summer months. 

Vacation is long, long thoughts and no doubt 
as we plan for it we arrange to include those 
things which will bring us the desired goal of 
happiness. This is as it should be, for the pur- 
suit of happiness is good exercise, an excellent 
brain stimulant, a God-given permission to all of 
His creation; it may not fulfill its promise; it 
may elude your grasp; but a man’s reach must 
exceed his grasp or what’s a heaven for? 

To most of us a better position in teaching 
would be the full fruition of hope. “Aye, there’s 
the rub.” Mary Dillon, who is named as one of 
America’s most successful women, says if you 
want a position ahead you must be ready for it, 
and in such things Miss Dillon is an authority. 

Miss Ida Tarbell in her carefully selected list 
of the twenty greatest and most useful women 
in America to-day includes Miss Dillon—not only 
so, but states there are but two women in this 
list, and Miss Dillon is one. 

When Miss Dillon began, the company had 
thirty employes and twelve hundred patrons; it 
now has five hundred employes and seven thou- 
sand patrons and conducts a wide campaign of 
Miss Dil- 


lon has been a factor and a part in this develop- 


public education in its line of service. 
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ment, hence, her experience speaks with au- 
thority. 

Transcribing her experience in business life to 
that of a teacher's life it will read something like 
this. 
first and determining question should be, “What 
Do I want 


When a girl is considering teaching, her 


do I really want to get out of life?” 
to make teaching a career, would it give me a 
happy life work, or, do I just want a job, to help 
my family, or to have extra money to buy fine 
clothes, or a car, or as a stepping stone to getting 
married 7 

Having decided these questions and still yearn- 
ing to teach, then Iet her try to develop a love 
for it, a passion for it, and try to make out of 
it not only a living but a life—enjoyable, satisfy- 
ing, helpful, ennobling life. 

When getting a position is the problem of 
many teachers, and when holding the position 
they have is the problem in the minds of many 
more, and when getting a still better position is 
occupying the minds of every one who is ambi- 
tious, there is no surer way of attaining that 
goal than to be ready for the work when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

Getting ready to meet this opportunity is one 
splendid achievement for vacation. If success- 
fully met, then will the one who is ready sing 
with the oriole “Joy! Joy! Joy!” 

Do not fail to keep it in your thought always 
that the longed-for position ahead will come— 
tf we but will. 

We have said that vacation thoughts are long, 


long thoughts and here are some more. When 
thoughts turn to vacation a cinema of vibrant 
impressions flash before the mind’s eye—a trip 


abroad, study at Columbia, study at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, study at some great western 
university, Los Angeles and the National Fdu- 
cation Association, a tour of the State of Vir- 
ginia, a triple shrine of history celebrated at 
Yorktown next October, in which event is cen- 
tered the interest not only of the United States 
but of the world. 
the governors of other States and the Federal 


Virginia will entertain all of 


government will entertain all foreign celebrities 
—we must not miss this. Then comes the old 
question of finance; we decide we shall both 
study and work. Those vibrant impressions still 


Fx IT 


linger, our lives being the richer for them. 
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are not these the stepping stones to greater use- 
fulness? 

It is well that in vacation plans there is in- 
cluded the pursuit of happiness. 

The Constitution of the United States declares 
that all men are entitled to the pursuit of happi- 
ness (women are not excluded), and this docu- 
ment is right, but the acquirement of happiness 
as Montague Glass would say 1s “something else 
again.” 

It is a fine thing to pursue happiness; it is also 
well that perfect happiness is never attained, for 
it is the constant and sometimes half despairing 
effort to accomplish something that keeps the 
mind at work and strengthens the will power, 
without which the desired end cannot be attained. 

The greatest have been 
wrought by men and women who have struggled 
and suffered. Witness the Continental army 
during the entire war for freedom; think of 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge, then behold 


accomplishments 


the result—the great nation established because 
of that war. Perhaps no other war took such 
toll of lives as did the World War, the result— 
“The world safe for democracy.” 

Fine arts and literature were all born out of 
the suffering and devotion of the men and wo- 
men who created them, the end justified the 
means, 

Pursue happiness through your vacation but 
be not dismayed if the cuckoo instead of the ori- 
ole sings. Jenny Lind and the cuckoo both have 
the same home and they both sing. 

One is never too old to learn. 

“That is sound philosophy for young teachers,” 
says a teacher whose hair is white and whose 
step is slower than it was, “but,” she continues, 
“Tl am growing old and you can’t teach old dogs 
new After a pause she added sadly, 
“The teaching today is full of new tricks.” 


tricks.” 


* The trouble with this teacher is not the “new 
tricks” in teaching but it is in her attitude to- 
ward advancement and scientific progress. 
General Foch was about sixty years of age 
when he was made Commander-in-Chief of the 


Allied Armies. 


war but the war he 


He had had long experience in 
had then to fight presented 

The entire scheme or plan 
The ma- 


many new problems. 
of fighting was full of “new tricks.” 
(Continued on Page 426) 
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Vocabulary Building 


By C. M. NEWMAN, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


AVE you ever stopped to think how im- 
portant is your vocabulary—the stock of 
words that vou are able to employ in 

vour speech and in your writing? It is easy to show 
that what our Anglo-Saxon forebears called a 
“word hoard” of magnitude is more valuable 
than a bloated bank account. In the first place, 
one’s power of self-expression, his ability to 
make known to others his thoughts and feelings, 
depends directly upon his command of  lan- 
guage. A few gifted individuals can perhaps find 
expression through the fine arts—music, paint- 
ing, sculpture—but most of us can use only 
language as a medium of self-expression, 
whether it be in conversation, public speaking, or 
And not felt himself em- 
barrassed by his failure to find the right words 
with which to phrase a remark? Who has not 
waited idly, pen in hand, for language that would 
flow? Who has not suffered poignantly 
listening to speakers whose hesitant utterance 
proved all too sadly their lack of command over 
the mother tongue? 


writing. who has 


not 


Again, one’s ability to understand other people 
is limited by the size of his vocabulary. If the 
person with whom you are conversing uses 
words that are unfamiliar, you miss at least a 
part of his meaning. If a speaker talks “over 
your head,” as we sometimes phrase it, his mes- 
sage means little to you. If you read an article 
or a book in which strange terms abound, you 
fail to catch the author’s full significance, to 
sound his emotions to their greatest depth. 

More fundamental still, one’s very thinking de- 
pends upon his vocabulary. Psychologists seem 
pretty well agreed that thinking cannot be done 
without symbols; that thinking is only a sort of 
sub-vocal speech. Thus the chance of one’s ex- 
cogitating thoughts that are original, vital, pro- 
found is in direct proportion to the mass of one’s 
vocabulary. The “mute, inglorious Milton” was 
probably mute because of his lack of language. 

If, now, the importance of a copious vocabu- 
lary be granted, what have most of us to show 
by way of verbal affluence? Little enough, in 


all conscience. Should the government decide to 


tax vocabularies, the revenue would in most in- 
It is estimated that the 
ignorant laborer uses altogether not more than 
different his 
The normal col- 


stances be negligible. 


four or five hundred words in 
progress from cradle to grave. 
lege freshman, investigators say, has a vocabu- 
lary of approximately fifteen hundred words, and 
the ordinary business man can summon to his 


assistance hardly more than double this meagre 


number. On the other hand, we are told that 
“the average well educated American knows 


from 60,000 to 70,000 words,” and that such a 
statesman-author as Former-President Roosevelt 
had a vocabulary of 125,000 words. Obviously, 
then, it is easily possible by conscious effort to 
increase tremendously one’s stock of words; and 
if a large vocabulary be a thing of value, we 
should go word-mining at once. 

sut our vocabularies need improvement in 
quality as well as quantity. Some of us fall into 
the habit of using slang to excess, and a slang 
term, however striking or picturesque it may be, 
is rarely accurate; it covers too much territory. 
Again we habitually employ worn-out, rubber- 
stamp expressions which were once new and sug- 
gestive enough but which now mean little or 
nothing. In our speech particularly, but also in 
our writing, we use words carelessly, employing 
them in the wrong senses or being content if 
they only approximate the meaning to be con- 
veyed. Thus our vocabularies need to be better 
as well as bigger. 

How, then, may bigger and better vocabu- 
laries be secured?) Numerous suggestions might 
be offered, but it is possible to reduce the most 
significant of these to five, three for quantity 
and two for quality. 

first and easiest of all, we may increase our 
vocabularies by employing in speech and in 
writing the words that we already know. Asa 
matter of fact, each one of us has three vocabu- 
laries. The smallest and perhaps least respecta- 
ble of these is the one used in everyday conver- 
sation. Somewhat larger is our writing vocabu- 
lary; all of us employ in writing words that 
seem too formal and bookish for daily speech. 
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By far the largest vocabulary is the third, which 
consists of all the words that we understand 
when they are used by others. It is in this 
passive vocabulary that we can muster the larg- 
est number of recruits for active service. A word 
is not really ours until we can make it do duty 
in writing and in speaking and it is a compara- 
tively casy matter, if we are willing to exert the 
conscious effort, to employ for our own purposes 
these words with which we are already on famil- 
lar terms. 

In the second place, we may extend our vo- 
cabularies by making a determined effort to find 
and master new words. The best place to dis- 
cover these entirely new words is not the dic- 
tionary. Rather we may encounter them in the 
best literature, in the writings of the foremost 
American and British authors of the present as 
well as the past. We should read with a dic- 
tionary at hand and should not pass over a 
single unfamiliar term without mastering it. 
This mastery consists of four steps: fixing in 
mind the pronunciation of the word; learning its 
spelling; studying its derivation and history; 
and finally grasping exactly its present-day 
meaning. When a word has been thus mastered, 
we are ready to use it as our own. 

A third suggestion for the expansion of the 
vocabulary is that we should break ourselves of 
certain habits of speech that are deadly in their 
effects. irst among these is the use of slang; 
not only is slang usually inaccurate and often 
disreputable, but it strongly resembles the weeds 
in a garden plot: if allowed to flourish un- 
molested, it chokes out everything else. A second 
execrable habit is the thoughtless use of hack- 
neyed expressions, trite phrases that may be 
rattled off without mental exertion because they 
are already cut to measure and dried out of all 
life. 


dividual modes of expression, and thus keep a 


Instead, we should find fresher, more in- 


larger number of words alive by frequent usage. 

To improve the quality of the vocabulary, one 
cannot do better than try to discriminate the fine 
Of the 


shades of meaning of English words. 
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more than 450,000 words recorded in our un- 
abridged dictionaries it may fairly be said that 
no two are exactly equivalent in both meaning 
and suggestive power, in denotation and conno- 
tation. Each has its own peculiar function to 
perform, its own individual modicum of thought 
or feeling to express. Through the careful study 
of the synonym lists of the dictionaries and of 
the scholarly volumes devoted to painstaking 
distinctions in the exact meaning of words one 
may come to appreciate the infinite delicacy of 
the English language as a medium of communi- 
cation. 

The final suggestion for improving the vo- 
It is that 
we should in both speech and writing strive for 


cabulary is the most difficult to follow. 
perfect precision. Precision in the use of words 
is merely accuracy, exactness; a precise word is 
a kid-glove word, which is neither too large nor 
too small, but fits the meaning as faultlessly as 
Such pre- 
cision is hard to attain in writing, and infinitely 


a kid glove should fit a lady’s hand. 


harder in speech, but it is at least an ideal worth 
striving for, a star to which our verbal wagons 
may well be appended, for slovenly, careless 
speech, bad enough in itself, leads inevitably to 
careless, slovenly thinking, a deadly curse to 
both the individual and the nation. 

Surely, then, bigger and better vocabularies 
are worth striving for. They offer many re- 
wards, among them the opportunity to achieve 
greater material success ; for want of a word, the 
right word in the right place, a fortune is some- 
times lost. Social advancement may depend 
upon one’s use of language; certainly there is no 
simpler and on the whole more adequate test of a 
man’s culture than his command of the mother 
tongue. A wide and accurate knowledge of 
words adds immeasurably to one’s enjoyment of 
the higher and better things of life as embodied 
for all time in great literature. 

“An apple a day” may “keep the doctor away” ; 
but a new word a day will in a relatively short 


time bring an even richer recompense. 
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Fresh Air and Ventilation a Necessity In the Schoolroom 


By MRS. W. R. NANCE, Axton 


IR is the first essential for human life. 
One can often survive on impure water 
food, 


maintain life, in the sense of existence, in impure 


and contaminated and possibly 
air. Whereas the action of impure water and 
tainted food is chemical, the harmful effects of 
impure air are physical. The air one breathes 


must be fit to live in, which is important as 
shown by the science of ventilation. 

We no longer believe in the theory of “air 
borne” diseases and the “carbon dioxide” theory 
has been discredited many years ago. The harm- 
ful effect of bad air of crowded and inclosed 
places is due entirely to heat stagnation as has 
been proved by experiments by the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation. 

Some years ago the New York State Commis- 
sion on Ventilation showed that seventy per cent 
of respiratory illness among pupils in schoolrooms 
resulted from lack of fresh air. Many other re- 
searches on the subject have proved that over- 
fatigue and nervous disorders are definitely 
known to be more prevalent in rooms lacking 
fresh air. [From personal observation I have 
found that pupils become restless, inattentive, 
work when the air becomes 


and lag in their 


stale even for a short while. Knowing the harm- 
ful results, both mentally and physically, from 
stagnant air, the teacher should be careful to see 
that the classroom is well ventilated. 

By fresh air we mean air that is not stagnant, 
not too dry, and is clean. Stagnant air is not 
fresh. The air must be in gentle motion, re- 
sembling as near as possible the outdoor air. 
Air temperature must fluctuate a little, one to 
three degrees, as between 66 and 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit, in order to prevent stagnation. 

The right amount of humidity must be had. 
Moisture from 25 to 50 per cent relative humid- 
ity must be supplied. Dry air will irritate the 


membranes of the nose and throat. 


l‘resh air must be clean. It should be free 
from all dust and odors as far as possible. 

Many teachers are indifferent to room tem- 
perature, believing that so long as pupils are 
warm and comfortable and the windows are open 
The 
trouble lies in the belief that ventilation can be 
automatic. 


a few inches the room is well ventilated. 


There is no automatic system which 
There 
should be a careful control of ventilation, by the 


will successfully ventilate a schoolroom. 


teacher, as the first essential for the healthful 
Where 


mechanical ventilator without the individual duct 


condition of the room. there is a 
system, the only thing the teacher can do is to 
report the conditons. 

The chief offense of a hired janitor is that of 
overheating the school buildings. The janitor in 
the larger schools should be provided with a 
daily weather forecast, which would help him to 
judge the amount of heat necessary for comfort. 

The teachers of schools which are heated by 
stoves can see that the heat is suitable for the 
room. There should be a thermometer on every 
teacher’s desk, and it should be watched care- 
fully, so that is never registers above 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit. There should be a vessel of water 
on every stove used in schools. 

The following are essentials in ventilation : 

1. A thermometer for each room with a danger 
signal pointed at 68 degrees l‘ahrenheit. 

2. Windows open at the bottom. 

3. Deflecting boards placed at the bottom of 
windows. 

4. Radiators extending beneath the full width 
of the windows and equipped with hand control 
valves; or if there is no way of steam heating, 
the stoves should be jacketed with a vessel of 
water attached. 

5. Exhaust ducts, equipped with dampers, lo- 
cated near the ceiling on the wall opposite the 


windows; two ducts to the average schoolroom. 
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EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 
The twenty six years of Edwin A. Alderman’s 
the Vir- 
ginia as its first and only president constitutes 


official connection with University of 
The following ex- 


News 


days after the an- 


the major task his life. 


cerpts from an editorial in the Leader, 
Richmond, 
nouncement of his death, are clear 


Alderman’s 
as a great American college president. 


appearing a few 


and reason- 


able evaluations of Dr. ; life and work 


“During the twenty six years of Edwin A. 
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the 
The stu- 


Alderman’s presidency of the university, 
number of teachers increased six-fold. 
dent body mounted from 500 to 2,400, with more 
than 4,000 others instructed in summer school 
extension courses. The annual 
income of $160,000 in 1904 had risen to $1, 
800,000. He found the productive endowment 
$350,000; he left it $10,000,000. The 


plant of which he assumed charge was perhaps 


or through the 


above 


generously valued—if it is not always foolish to 


attempt to evaluate any educational factor in 
terms of money—at $1,500,000. Today it is ap- 
praised above $9,000,000. A state appropriation 
of $50,000 that was considered not ungenerous 
in 1904 is now nearer $500,000. Where once the 
was a society within a 


University of Virginia 


state, it now is a member of that state. 

“It is by such figures as these that the records 
of college presidents are judged in the land of 
the dollar-denominator. The standard is a false 


one, but it may be applied Alderman’s case, 
and more of real achievement be left unstated 
than can be summarized in statistics. He came 
to Charlottesville when alarmists thought he must 
choose between the aristocratic and the demo- 
cratic ideal of education, and either keep the uni- 
versity what it had been under Minor and Gilder- 
sleeve or else do to it what Harper had done to 
the University of Chicago. There must be vio- 
lence, men said, to one ideal or to the other. 
There could be no compromise between the two. 
Alderman said little but did much, and with the 
unvexed patience of the confident mind, he ac- 
complished a feat the greatness of which Vir- 
He wrought a 
The ribbon 
societies remain—but Virginia has its Institute 
A student 


may still pursue the cultural courses and con his 


ginia does not even yet realize: 
transformation without a revolution. 


for Research in the Social Sciénces. 


Greek text in the quiet of the roetunda—but the 
field agents of the extension division are climb- 
ing the mountainside Southwest Virginia to- 


Alderman did 


sure a faith that men either did not know when 


day. it so tactfully but with so 
the democratic ideal prevailed, or were converted 
to it, or 


not 


were silenced because they found it did 


destroy the thing they cherished at Char- 
lottesville. 
“Because of this record in a most difficult po- 


sition, Edwin A. Alderman probably will long 
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remain first in achievement among the presidents 
of the university as he was the first in time. 
Even then, the full measure of the man is not 
It was not for Virginia alone that he 
labored. The South was his field, and its edu- 
cational advancement his great life-aim. He 
brought to the larger service of Southern edu- 
cation a judgment inherently sound and early 


taken. 


matured, a mind in all things reasonable, a most 
appealing personality, and an eloquence as un- 
usual as it was persuasive. 

‘During his first years as president, he was 
called to deliver addresses more often than he 
wished ; but as he became immersed in the work 
of the university, and especially after his health 
began to fail him, he declined most of these invi- 
Always it was 
with a new richness in his unique style—paradox 
and epigram, humor and acute observation, all 


tations, and spoke but rarely. 


beautifully woven with idealism on the loom of 
his rich voice. Virginians by inheritance have 
been critics of oratory since they measured Pat- 
rick Henry in his youth against Richard Henry 
l.ee, and in his old age against John Randolph 
Unanimously they regarded Dr. 
foremost orator of the com- 


of Roanoke. 
\lderman as the 
monwealth. His selection to deliver the oration 
before congress at the Woorow Wilson memorial 
service showed that the country did not put a 
lower valuation on his eloquence than Virginia 
did, 

“Dr. Alderman aroused a multitude of jealous- 
ies, but he returned none of them. Perhaps his 


most characteristic educational proverb was, 
There is no competition between lighthouses.’ 
His interests were larger than the lawn of the 
university. Anything that lessened illiteracy in 
the farthest mountain cove had his support as 
surely as did a project for the enrichment of the 
cultural life of the school that was his special 
charge. Educationally, he rejoiced with them 
that rejoiced and wept with them that wept. A 
disaster to any Southern college was a grief to 
him; a gift to any of them made him glad. In 
all the conferences this newspaper had with him, 
during more than twenty years, on almost every 
aspect of higher education in Virginia, The News 
Leader never saw Dr. Alderman display a selfish 
spirit for his own institution or seek its advance- 
nent at the expense of any other school. He put 
his cause above his college. 


on 


“It was this fineness of character, equally with 
his long vision, his extraordinary powers of cun- 
ciliation and his great mental endowments that 
made Edwin A. Alderman not a college president 
but an educational statesman. 

“He was one of those rare and luminous souls 
whose powers were of the spirit, and all the ac- 
coutrements of wealth and buildings were but the 
physical manifestation of the unseen, in-dwelling 
power. No man could express the beauty it was 
Dr. Alderman’s gift to phrase, without possess- 
ing an apprehension of its undying value, and a 
sense of that value he infused into the student 
body for more than a quarter of a century. Such 
an influence is imperishable. Its springs are in 
the deeps of the soul of man, its anchors are in 
eternity, and its prophets—as Edwin Anderson 
Alderman assuredly was—are the torch bearers 
of humanity.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FACED WITH MAJOR 
PROBLEMS 

A review of educational legislation enacted in 
the 48 states during the past two years reveals 
that major educational problems in the United 
States are school finance, teacher certification and 
pensions, school attendance, curriculum changes, 
state and county administration, school consoli 
dation, pupil transportation, and education of 
physically and mentally handicapped children, 
according to the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, 

Curriculum changes under recent state laws 
range from the prohibition of the teaching of the 
evolution theory in Arkansas public schools and 
colleges to provision for the teaching of aviation 
in Tennessee schools. Numerous states now re 
quire a study of the United States Constitution. 
Other subjects authorized to be taught are voca 
tional guidance, public safety, character and 
physical education, and religious instruction. 

School finance held the attention of state legis 
lators in 1929 and 1930 more than any other 
school problem. The principle that school facil 
ties and school costs should be equalized as far 
as practicable throughout the states won legisla 
tive sanction in approximately one-half of the 
states. 

Recent legislation has changed the composition 
and function of a few state boards of education, 
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fixing more responsibility for public school ad- 
ministration upon state school officials. Recent 
years have also witnessed legislation authorizing 
counties to vote whether their school districts 
shall be merged into county-wide systems. 
Twenty five states gave legislative attention to 
teachers’ pensions in 1929 and 1930, the review 
discloses, endeavoring, in the main, to improve 
State- 
wide teacher pension systems now operate in 21 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 


retirement systems already established. 


and Porto Rico. 

levislation to promote increased school attend- 
ance has been enacted in a number of states since 
1928, providing fur longer terms, additional qual- 
ifications for labor permits, lower compulsory 
school attendance ages, transportation of pupils 
and free tuition. 

The practice of legislatures to provide for edu- 
cational surveys before enacting legislation per- 
taining to schools continued unabated during the 


biennium. 


HELPS FOR GRADE TEACHERS 
(Continued from Page 420) 


chinery with which the fighting was done was 
practically new and untried in actual war. He 
had to learn a new art of war. He had to learn 
how to use these “new tricks,” to fight with new 
weapons, to contend with conditions which he 
had never encountered before. These new and 
newer problems only served as stimulants, for 
experts say that his brain was far better at sixty 
than it was at forty-five. And Foch won. So 
can the mature teacher win, if she will study, 
progress, and keep abreast of the times. 

The modern world is teeming with examples 
of the work of men past middle age. Are the 
presidents of the United States, the prime min- 
isters of England, the premiers of France young 
Glad- 


stone said, “The best and happiest part of my 


men, or, are they men of mature years? 


life dates from my sixtieth birthday; had I died 
at seventy fully half of my life work would have 
remained undone.” 

Tennyson declares, “Oh, how dull it is to 
pause, to rust unburnished and not to shine in 


use.” Then at sixty he arose and sang his match- 
less song, ‘Crossing the Bar.” 

Cato 
Sophocles wrote his 


Is it too later Ah, nothing is too late. 
learned Greek at eighty. 
Aediphus and Simonides bore off the prize of 
verse from his compeers when each had num- 
bered more than four score years, 

Chaucer at Woodstock with the nightingales 
’ Goethe at 
Weimar, toiling to the last, completed ‘Faust’ 


at sixty wrote “Canterbury Tales.’ 


when sixty years were past. 
What, then, shall we sit idly down and say, 


“The night hath come, it is no longer day ; 

lor age is Opportunity no less than youth itself, 
though in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 

| shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 

because the road’s last turn will be the best.” 


The oriole is singing still, “Joy! Joy! Joy!” 

Perhaps it would be helpful, during vacation, 
to study Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s ‘Five evi- 
dences of education” and, if we do not already 
possess these evidences, we would do well to 
cultivate them. 

According to the president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, these evidences of education are: cor- 
rectness and precision in the use of the mother 
tongue, refined and gentle manners, the power 
and habit of reflection, the power of growth, and 
the possession of efficiency, or the power to do. 

To our Virginia teachers, to the teachers 
everywhere may the oriole continue to sing “Joy! 


Joy! Joy 


PREVENTORIUM—A LETTER OF 


APPRECIATION 
May 8, 1931. 
Dear Mr. Heatwole: 

I was a patient in the Preventorium at the University 
of Virginia Hospital for five weeks. I was dangerously 
Words cannot express the kind treat 
ment and efficient care I received while I was there. 


ill of pneumonia. 


I have nothing but words of greatest commendation for 
the nurses and doctors who took care of me. 

The Preventorium is such a nice place. I feel a great 
pride that I am a teacher and have a part in it. 

I shall have to go back to the Hospital the first of June 
for examination and treatment. I shall write later tor 
the application blank. 
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A FORWARD STEP IN CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


For many years the International Kindergarten Union 
existed to promote the knowledge and to extend the field 
of the education of children from four to six years. 
Later the National Primary Council was formed to con- 
sume the interests of children in the primary grades. 
Then a new organization appeared after the Great War 
had centered attention more than ever before on the pre- 
school period and the Association of Nursery School 
Education claimed recognition. All these groups were 
working for the same ends and purposes but with different 
At Detroit, in 
February, the International Kindergarten Union and the 
National Primary Council were merged into one organi- 
zation. The Nursery School Organization keeps a sep- 
arate identity as it seems to its leaders that they still 
need a separate existence for their best interests, but 
some member of this organization will always be a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Association of Child- 
hood Education. 


official boards and financial arrangements. 


At a recent meeting at Cleveland the first gathering 
It was the re-union in one 
united family of women who had, many of them, worked 
in most friendly relationships in the two groups from 
which the new one was formed. 


of the new group occurred. 


The keynote of the conference was the continuity of 
the life of early childhood as shown in the different levels 
of development through which the child passes in the 
nursery school, the kindergarten, and the primary school. 

Notable addresses were made by Judge Florence F. 
Allen, Judge of the Ohio Supreme Court, Dr. Rollo G. 


Reynolds, principal of the Horace Mann School, New 
York City, and Rollo Walter Brown, Boston. 

“Delegates Day” brought representatives from many 
States in the Union. Four Virginians responded to the 
roll call. They carried a poster which bore the pictures 
of some of Virginia’s great citizens and another with 
pictures of some of Virginia’s children, engaged in some 
interesting school activities. The next meeting will be 
held in Washington, D. C., next spring. 

GrRAcE FE, Mrx. 


HOPEWELL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Cornevia Gorr, Librarian 

The school term of 1930-31 is the first year that a 
full-time trained librarian has been employed in the high 
school at Hopewell. <A teacher-librarian had charge of 
the library last session. The books in the library were 
not catalogued and classified nor were the periodicals 
arranged according to any special system at the beginning 
of the present school year. Library equipment was 
bought to accommodate thirty-six students. During the 
first semester, 702 books were catalogued and classified, 
129 were mended, 41 new periodicals were subscribed to, 
and the back numbers of the magazines were arranged 
alphabetically by name of magazine and then by volume. 
A total of $901.36 has been recently spent for new books. 
One hundred new books were added during the first 
semester to the 1,000 books already in the library. 

Plans have been made to give from eight to twelve 
lessons in the use of the library to the sophomores hegin- 
ning the week of February 16. 


Educational News and Comments 


One of the most interesting features of the celebration 
at the Sesquicentennial of the Surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown is the plan to include on one of the 
programs the thirty million American school children. It 
is proposed at two o'clock on the last day of the celebra 
tion, October 19, to have President Hoover from the 
platform at Yorktown lead in singing “America” through 
Thirty million voices of 
school children in their respective school buildings over 


a nation-wide radio hookup. 


the entire country will join in singing this national hymn. 
<> 

WE are printing in this issue of the Journal a num- 
ber of articles describing the various features and as- 
pects of the Sesquicentennial Celebration at Yorktown 
next October. This issue of the Journal should be used 
in the schools next fall in working out a unit of in- 
struction in all the history classes in the public schools. 
It should be remembered also that next year is the bi- 
centennial of the birth of George Washington and the 
life of this great national hero will be the subject of a 
new interest and study among the people of the nation 
and especially among the children. We can furnish extra 
copies of the June issue, as long as the supply lasts, to 


teachers next fall when emphasis will be placed upon the 
study of these two historical features in American history. 
<> 
CoMMITTEES of teachers are being named in every 
county and city in the State whose duty it shall be to 
promote renewed interest in the ‘Teachers Retirement 
sill. ‘These committees should go to work at once in 
interviewing the candidates for the General Assembly in 
the August primaries and to carry on a campaign of pub 
licity in the papers on the Teachers Retirement system. 
Od 
THE following have been designated as the official 
delegates representing the Virginia Education Associa 
tion at the Los Angeles meeting of the N. FE. A.: Hugh 
L. Sulfridge, C. J. Heatwole, Lucy Mason Holt, Frances 
B. Woodson, Morgan L. Combs, C. J. M. Kyle, Robert 
W. House, J. M. Davis, Edith B. Joynes, Virginia di- 
rector. The delegates representing the Richmond city 
teachers are: Jean Fraser, Anas Street, Jessie Smith 
and Florence Duke. 
> 
Tue Legislative committee and the Teachers Retire 
ment committee of the Virginia Education Association 
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| Do and Learn Readers 


By Marcaret L. Wuire, A. M., and Atice Hantuorn, A. M. 
General Supervisors, Elementary Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE Do and Learn method is simple, sensible, and well-balanced. It uti- 
lizes the child’s natural curiosity, his desire for physical activity, and his 
constructive impulses. The classroom “activities” are easily managed and fur- 
nish an invaluable incentive for learning to read. The stories are fresh and 
delightful, dealing with the universal interests of children. In the First Primer 
the work is very successful in the teaching of backward children, and the 
material which the teacher generally has to compose for her own use is well 
supplied by the book itself. 
This series is thoroughly suitable for use in city, village, and country 
schools. The pictures are in four colors and are unusually charming. 
There are five books for the first three years (a First Primer, a 
Primer, a First Reader, Second Reader, and Third Reader); two 
Manuals (one for the first year and one for the second year) 
and Word and Phrase Cards, and Workbooks. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| New York 








CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 














have heen busy during the past months, the former get- 
ting ready the educational legislation which is to be sub- 
mitted at the next General Assembly and the latter in 
assembling information about the seventeen thousand 


Book Reviews 


BioLoGicAL FOUNDATIONS OF EpUCATION, by Caldwell, 
Skinner and Tietz. Published by Ginn and Company. 


teachers of the State for the actuaries and preparing a 
final report to the General Assembly's commission on a 
teachers retirement system. 


<> 


THE next meeting of the Virginia Research committee 
will be held this summer August 14 and 15 at the Uni 
versity of Virginia. This conference will be devoted to 
the discussion of The Unit Method as the Means for In- 
dividual Learning Activitics. Superintendents, principals 
and students of secondary education are invited to attend 


this conference. 
<< 


THERE will be fifty or more Virginians going to the 
Pacific Coast this summer to attend the annual meeting 
of the National Education Association at Los Angeles 
June 29 to July 4. One party will go via the Canadian 
Rockies, leaving Richmond June 15, and the other party 
via the southern route, leaving Richmond June 21. 


<> 


RESEARCH Bulletin No. 12 on Secondary Education in 
Virginia has just been issued. This is a publication issued 
quarterly under the editorship of Dr. William R. 
Smithey, Professor of Secondary Education at the Uni- 


versity. 


Price $2.72. 

his is a very important contribution to the science of 
education. It brings together in one unified volume the 
hiological and physiological manifestations of animal life. 
The evolution of man with his characteristics stands out 
The scientific facts of heredity and environment are given 
in their true relationship. Every teacher should be 
familiar with the subject matter of this book. In a clear, 
concise, and scientific manner it shows the possibilities 
of education and indicates in a definite and accurate wa) 
that the child is the center of the educative process. 

F. M. A. 


Enfroving Gi 


Virgirna 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Desifners 
Makers of Cuts that Print 


0] GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND. VA 
RANDOLPH 316 











Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 

Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An Account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
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Vacation Opportunities 
Via 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Week-lnd round trip tickets to all points south sold for all trains Fridays and Saturdays, 
also Sunday mornings; return limit midnight the following Tuesday, at one and one-fifth 
fares. 

SUNDAY ROUND TRIP tickets between all Southern Railway stations within 100 miles 
sold for morning trains at ONE CENT per mile traveled. Return same day. 


20 DAY “BACK HOME” EXCURSIONS 
JULY 3 and OCTOBER 3, 1931 
TO ALL POINTS SOUTH 
Approximately ONE FARE, Round Trip 


MANY OTHER low fare Excursions during the Summer and Fall 


Consult us about your trip anywhere. We shall be glad to furnish information, prepare itineraries, arrange 
reservations and all travel details. 


Cc. F. BIGELOW, D. P. A. J. W. CALVERT, T. P. A. 
McPherson Square 141 Granby Street 
Washington, D. C. Norfolk, Va. 


W. H. TAYLOE, Gen. Agt. 
Pass. Dept., 809 E. Main St. 
Richmond, Va. 











The 1931 Summer Session | THREE NOTABLE ORDERS 


During the past year, besides hundreds of smaller 
AT orders, we have received and executed the following: 

VircintA Union University, Richmond, | .- York City 

¥ il ° —_ Tr. : four Tigh Schools < 1 five EF] ent 
Virginia, will run Two Terms of 30 “1 Sas legge na tianeaieatianapapaeicnilgl COP 
schoo] days each. Duke Uniiersity, Durham, N.C. 
First Term begins June 15th. Second | Honpital, Medical, Physies and other 
.. it: yuildings... : 25 Car 
x rm I sins” July 23rd. sti P Vluhama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
lf interested in | eacher | raining ( ourses ( hemistry, Domestic Science, Textile and 
leading to State Certificates or College other buildings. . 12 Cars 
: P > ae j 4 ¢ -oTrTee I v3 > | ‘ 
Courses leading to a Degree, Writ | THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


Joun W. Barco, Director. Hickory, N. C. 











EXECUTIVES—TEACHERS iia 

— Low Priced! 
We offer a complete service, adequate to fit every 
need. 380 years of growth and service under one 





"EE ott ede A NEW SET OF MAPS 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Richmond, Virginia 





Our Virginia Sales Representative 











will gladly demonstrate them. He is 


Seeking a Pneithon? W. H. FUREY, 2036 First St., 


Or are you an employer in need of good teachers? 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 
In either case, write us. 


We have filled educational positions on three continents. Write 
fe TIT > ¥ | CENCY rb ed _ rh A . ‘1 yur 
wt Tae teen ee DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Announcing Our New Catalog 


Our high quality line of school furni- - 

ture, seating, equipment and supplies +,’ 

will be carefully illustrated. Our j-* 

new modern line of classroom desks fy, 

and seating will appeal to you. ™* 

At this season of the year School 

Boards are making up their require- ‘“~ 

ments for school supplies and jani- ~~ t 

tors’ supplies. We shall be glad to 
supply samples and prices that we know will interest you. Our representative will 
be glad to call at any time. We carry a complete line of school supplies of every kind, 
janitors’ supplies including floor brushes, sweeping compound, liquid soap, paper tow- 
els, disinfectants, ete. Our line of crayons includes crayons for every require- 
ment; blackboard crayons, poster crayons, drawing and Kindergarten crayons and 
water colors. Playground equipment, gymnasium and athletic goods, steel lockers, 
church furniture, Sunday School equipment, educational supplies. The best of 
everything for schools. Write for our new catalog today. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 1177 

















Reading Becomes More Practical, More Useful--More 
Interesting--More Closely Related to Child Life 


when taught by 


THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


GATES AND HUBER 











This new methed teaches reading by introducing children to a related series of interesting and 
valuable activities. In pursuing these activities the children encounter situations so arranged 


that the responses they make have learning as the result. qyyejpor peor the Grades—NEW! 


pee : - ; . ceS- -Lyn 
Through the methods and materials of the WORK-PLAY ™ penesgee dS one ne ee 
yraders, first it the well-known 
series, PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOKS. 
Workbook to accompany Nations As 
Neighbors—Sinnott 
sllow tt org 


a 
WD 


BOOKS, the restless energy, the enthusiasms, and the play- 





instincts of children have, for the first ume, been employed 


in a unified course to achieve reading abilities. silica 
iO xd gra] NATIONS 
NEIGHBORS ~~ by — Packard 
Th M e Sinnott 
‘he Maemillan Compan Real Life Stories—Sixth Reader 
HEROT( DEEDS, Sixth Reader, 
expands the popular series, REAL. 
CO Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. LIFE STORIES. These are al} 
stories of animals and people in rea!, 
interesting adventure 











